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INTRODUCTION ... OR 
RESEARCH PAPERS DON'T BITE' 



This book not meant to be simpl> another style 
manual for writing college research papers. Tliere 
are plenty of those around and I don't really believe 
another one js needed. Rath^^r. this text works under 
the assumption that freshmAfi research and research 
papers can be interesting, an idea so heretical I'm 
almost afraid to advance it. Hist9ricall>,'the tresh- 
man research paper was never designt^ to be worth- V 
while or interesting in itself, it was^ and alas still is 
m many cases, a trial balloon, a stepping-stone, an , 
exercise, a preparation for graduate school and 
beyond. At its zenith it is a means for scholars and 
scientists to communicate aljppt original investiga- 
tions, but at any lower jev.el it is a jdry run. In 
graduate school the research paper is written to 
prove that one can investigate and organize material 
just like a full-fledgecl member of the profession, in 
college It is to prove one js ready for graduate school 
(or as "practice for youV-dth^ncourses "j, and on the 
high sctjool level it is taught because "studc^its will 
have to write research papers rn college." (Perhaps 
for this reason ^English has come to be called a 
"service course. ") It even results in a strange kind of 
praise for the exercise^ When high schools ask';^ 
former students whaL work in English has proved 
, the most valuable, the research paper is invariably * 
at the top of the list. Students without the high' 
^ school experience are often in the position described 
by this bewildered freshman. ' - 

My first day of class,^ I was told to hand in a 15-page 
analysis of two books at the end of the week.1 got an F 
« of course, the professor said the writing was adequate 
and the content all right, but the form was all wrong. I 
di)in't "knwv what he was talking about until a friend 
tola me how to do footnotes and bibliographies!^ 



^GeraSdine" Allen. "What College Students Wish They'd'Had 
in Seaiof English," ,£ng/w/j Journal. 53 (1964), 607 



So high schools teach the research paper as part of 
ihe college Survival kit, arid colldSg^^s'' see it as a 
survival kit for graduate school, and graduate 
schools hold that it is preparation for'the time when 
a person undertakes original rese;^ch. Thus, the 
high school research pap^is really designed as 
training fpr laborat6ry research, although no one 
seems, to see it that wa.y. The stand taken in this 

, book is that research i:an be interesting in its own 
right, that real research is indeed possible for fresh- 
men, and that skills learned in doing a research 
paper can have immediate application. 

Actually, the method presented n ere was devel- 
oped out of the^frustration Ivfelt a*fter reading a stack 
of badly done freeman research papers on Moby\ 
Dick. My papers were of the classic scissors-and- 

^aste tyfJfe with quotations lamely held together 
with weak transitional sentences interrupted by bad 
attempts at paraphrase. Oir worse, I cduld t^ll that 
one book in the bibliography accounted for 90 
percent of the paper, or still >vorse, the book wasn't 
in the bibliography. Or much ;tvorse, it probably ^ 
came from the Moby Dick cheater sold by' my 
friendly college bookstore. ' • 

The papers themselves were dull — ''la<;ks a clear 
focus," "the transition is weak between sentences,*' 

^ "the sty^cis too informal,*' "single space quotations 
over five lines," — really dull. Of course I had a few 
good papers, 4)ut even they tended to be dull. It took 
mc weeks to mark them^ and I had to make up little 
correction games to force myself through the read- 
ing: "Today I'll read only, papers in red plastic 
folders." Burthen I tumbled upon a clue. 

I devised a scrips of library exercises- to acquaint 
students with general reference works such as the 
h^exu York Times Index, The ^leaders' Guide, Book 
Review Digest, etc. Not that I really planned to' have 
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my class use these sources in writing their papers, 
but I found that most freshmen have rarel> used an> 
reference-other ihdn The Readers'^ Guide 4pd ha\e a 

^ .deeply rooted fdar of. a ccAhgd hbrary. M> goal was 
to give^them practical exposure* t(^ standard indexes 
and reference materials, acquaint them with our* 
library *s rapidl> expanding mi€ro-resources, and I 
suspect, salve my guilt in the course by^ teaching 
skills which might be useful fn furthei college 
work. ' » . * 

Thi^ii^t exercise (iirected students to look^i^the 
NeijpA^ork Times on the day they weie born /nd 
write a brief paragraph about what happened. 
Standard enough. They learned to use the micro- 
film machines and maybe noticed we carry the 
Times> back to its first issue in 18^1. Exercise two 
was designed, to introduce m^^.inies Inde:i^ and the 
question was. "What were the circumstances sur- 
roun^g the death of^the followjng person?" Aod . 
tHen each studeat was given a different name and 

.date. ^ * • ' 

^ For years one of the fun books atpund our hou^e 
Has been a-picfure account of "the roaring twenties" 
which features close-ups of assorted gangsters Yid- 
dled with bullets somewhere on Chicago's South 
Side. So for this question I lifted the obituary 
Jhformatipo op-^ome of Capone's finest, put it on* 
3" x 5" card^what else! ), and deilt the cards out to 
the class, appropriately, face dow n. When ihe as- 
signments were turned in, a number* of students 
mentioned how interesung the stof^was surround- 
ing their^case^ ho\\ strange that ei;^ must have been, 
4pd how different the account read cofnpared to a 
"rnodern** ijewspaper sttry. We spent a few minutes 
in class joking about some q| the rrujrOs of the 1920 
^ngster world the^ had untovered, e.g., gold cof- 
fins, funeral processions through the "territory," 
fche man's rivals uttering B movie eUlogies.'It was 

/obvious this had been fun ... for fx)th of us. Lc^ok- 
ing up the rj^view in Book Review Digest hajd betrtfa 
chorp,^ but the other was fUn. Naturally, we forgo't 
ab'out all this when we turned to our "serious" 

.project and everyone did his dull, badFy ^ne paper 
on Moby, Dick. Fb^ the last^tin^ie. • 

Before* the next*' term began I spent a weekend^n 
the library, dk the Times Index pulling out e^ch 
volume, flippiu^ to tliS ."Murder" listings ,and 
noting the best cases bating from 1851. The kind of 
case I w,as looking fpi^ad to have certain qualities. 
First, it ha'd^ to. be., a big enough xase^to allow* 

•students to pick and ehoose'from the available 



mater select from a mass of inforniation the 

key elements, facts, details, and quotations needed 
to construct a paper of, about two thousand words., 
Second, T wanted c^ses that ex^tended.over a period 
of years in which new developments kept appearing 
and confusing the issue. This paper was going to be 
s' a legitimate test of a student's ability to researchane} 
organize scattered and chaotic materials. Third, I 
tried to pick cases that* seemed to ^ touch on some 
aspect of the American mind 'and charactbr, that 
revealed a national or local attitude or strange 
custom of the time^. For insiknce, one choice was the' 
1897 case of William Guldensujjpetvihose dismem- 
bered body was found over a course of three weeks, 
.except for the head. His "remains," sans head, were 
put toa^ther and he was given an open "casket 
funera^attended by thoysandsvof curi)|jus ^viewers. 
Or" again falling back on the gangster crimes, I 
selected the 1929 Shooting of ked Gissidy in t^e 
Hotsy-Totsy^ Chib in -New York. Simply from the 
entries in the Index one can sense the flavor of the 
period, of gangland rivalries, police corruption, 
rriissirxg witnesses turning up'^in the East River. 

Fourth^ 1 picked only cases that looked interest- 
ing,' somewhat bizarre, fun to read about and 
^ research . . . and to correct. No run-bf-the-mill mug- 
gings,^ no domestic manslaughter cases, rio same- 
day -confession crimes. I tried tt) find twenty -fiv^ 
''classics" — boy meets girl, boy accused of killing- 
girl, boy released for lack of eytlence, tcmn lynches 
boy upoh release, etc. But usually* I hc'id no idea* 
how the crime turned out or real^ what it was all 
about, aqd no case was selected if it Wcis soi^rriouj 
^lere were books dbowt it (exit teo Frank and Lizzie 
Borden). For all practical purposes, tl)is ^asjobe^ 
"priginal" research; or as close as one could get in a 
second term freshman ix)urse. 

From the outlet I knew I had scored with my 
fourth objective. The kids wefe really fascinated 
with their projects, and although some of their 
(wses- were often as complicajted as' Mgby Dicky 
people had* trouhle "undeij^'nding'-^-.what 
jwas going on. The greatest difficulty was orga- 
nizing, the material and putting it into'a reaii^ 
able format, I found almost everyt^e had situations 
where facts were misstated, j,j^bled, ot conflicting. 
Iri sdme cases the news w^jWhg^^le. was as foreign 
tp, students as an aHtle in a scholarly jpumal. 
Students constantly hau to look up archaic terms 
and "sic*' seemed to be' needed in almost every 
jquotation. At first some .people felt ^nt)wed under 
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with materkriTITTtil tl;iey realized ihe^iinpurtance of. 
the proper selectionV^.i^f^^^^^i^J""' b> degrees ihe> 
Began^ realize Vhai a stpif tniiilet^ "Police G^n- 
tinue S&irch^for Killer" would ,oCfei liiik that uas 
new and wa^ hardly worth reading. (I was leminded 
of the typical comment I 'had heard on literar> 
papers: "Every book says the same thing abo^t. 
Moby Dick, so what'shpuld^I do?") , 

The papers themsehes tuiiied odX to Ix the lx'|t 1 
had e\er recei\ed. They shoued leal hu'^ik in the li- 
brary and actual work ih rewriting. A numbei of 
pipplje found stories in pa{)ers other t|[ian'th^ Tmi^^, 
and a few people discp,vered jna^ziW articles coh^-. 
cerning their^ murders. A^couple of stuckrrts^^ 
referred to encyclopedias or history booksJ(W6heral 
'background rpater4al.''To the^best of m>^)c^ow ledge 
no jp^per M^as^' plagiarized, a fa<*i^^) tribute t6 the 
ituclents' imerest in their top^c^and, po^sibl>. tli« 
fact that most of the ne;w ^stories weren't 'written 
well enough 40 bothp '^p>ing). Tlieie ueie no 
scissors-and -paste jj^t^^^his ma> ha\c been due to 
the built-in "na5^ii|e ' structuie andchionalogic.|l 
progression of jhi^c^ses. And most impoitant of all, 
I enjoyed reading the paptis . . ».t*rcu the single- 
♦spaced quotations oier fiVc tines. 

Since then I ha\e refined and e:^panded the 
t)rojecr somewhat. Recent topics have dealt with 
polijical srandals, espiortage cases,. biogiafjhi^k oi 
ininor ''historical " figures, treasuie hunts, 'and 
|bare-knuckle prize-fights. Some of m> b^t paptjs 
/have been on Ih^ian "uprisiiigs," in whic^h students 
I were amazed to read contempot^r\^ accounts of 
/'gallant horse soldiers dispatching (Tapper-colored 
wretches" (Ute -Indian War— 1879j, or how a group', 
of Mormoji's used Indians towifxouta wagon train 
of4mmigrants(i)jJounfein Meadow Massacr^— 1837). 
•I now allow stuSents to pic^^ their ^own topics or ^ 
''areas'- if they wish and I have a few takers, 
however', famous crimes is null the mosr fx^pular'' 
category. \ ^ ' • 

^ With this approach stUjdents often encountel 
unusual research problems, including strange ter- 
minology no longei in use. One student cartic across 
the terjTi "a|;senic eater" in his case and eventually 
discovered It was a practice for gjrls in the late 1800s 
to sma^ll amourtts of arsenic ta lighten their 
complexions. Also, news stories often contradict 
Oti^er because in an via of sensational journal- 
ism eaC^ reporter tried to.write the most re\ealing 
sto^^^possible using essentially the^ame facts. This 
forces students tQ be very evaluative in their Vesta rcii. 
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'The leseaich papcis in thiV volume c^e the result 
of this ktjid of investigation. They were all written 
b) Ttudents in fieshman English Composition at 
Sliippensbuig State Q^llege and represent a smalj^ 
saipple" of the cases studcTits .in tliis class' 'have 
researched in past^years.^ A few of the maimer cases 
are unsolved, and ajthough tl)e> were isorneitijT^eS 
^more /difficult to vvor^Jc with» stu(J(^ts foujnd them^ 
fascinaliing because it allowed thetn to formt(late 
theories about what l^appened. (In fnct,'/some of the 
solut^oin^ to murders aie so ingerjipus, I'm con- 
' wjiced thev'v(i found ihe answer!);But even in those 
cai/s that aiej>olved, I encourage students to write 
conclusions that ^re evaluative or speculative. 

I chose these cases for inclusion as exa'mpks%of 
weJl constructed research rpapers, but at the same 
time I tr^gd to"pick papers that are simply interest- 
ing itad by themselves. None oLthese "historical 
footnotes" has ever appeared in formal' print andy 
have geherall) been forgotten* by time. I impress^ 
upoi'i students djie for good quo\ations, state- 
*mehts that li^mii the "Tteinpei of the times/' and/l 
think many of these papers fit that criterion. I have 
coitectedttbe obvious lypos and. added a few marks 
of punctuation for the ^ke of clarity, but for all 
pra^rtcal purposes, theSe papers are exactly as the 
stiidehis handed therp in. ^ ^ 

I should add that this approach is not a panacea 
and that not all 'my Attempts are successful.,' Like 
everyone else, I receive papers thaV need a^ good 
proofreading otlthat lacR continuity. A few. ^xople 
^ are unable to see the forest through" the trees, and 
i(hey spend pages reca*pping' the predictah^le out- 
come of new trials and further appeals. A fefv times 
I was responsible for picking* h^d tppics. Either they 
-WQre too dull (Boston Police Strike) or else^'tried to 
the project too "literary " and it s^nk ^nder its 
oVvn weigfit. (Ohe failure occiirred when I kssignecl 
the story of the death of Floyd CoUini> in the 
Kentucky cave and asked die student to relate itito 
Robert Penn Warren s novel based on. thq episode. 
The'paper might have worl^ed for 4 senioj^ English 
major, biit for a freshman elem^nury student i^ vvas 
a disaster.)".* • * x 

At the end of the book* I ^ave included an 
annotated list of over 100 research topics jthat have 
resulted Mn superior papers for. me, the cream of 
about 500 cases I hav^ssigped in, the last live >ears, 
along with some Jfcsic guidcHhes for assigning the. 
topics. All of* these assignmctfits are workable and 
have enough rpateriabavailable to a41ow stjiiaents to 
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construct a research paper of about ten pages or 
*niore. Sometime students caQ»tracTe magazine arti- 
cles written when the incident occurred, and a few 
, cases are cited in books. Still, ever^atterjipt has been 
made t§ stay, awa>^ from those cases which for all 
practical purposes ha^e been ' dorje" h) other writ- 
ers and proVe nothing when students "rewrite"^ 
tlxem. \ ' . * * 

Instructors who like thi^ approach ma> ,wish to 
pick up 'fh'e Hutchinson Guide" to Writing Re- 
seUrch Papers by HeJ^t Hutchinson (Glencoe 

\ 



Piess) and Perception, and Persuasion by Raymond 
Paul and Pellegrino Goione jCrowell). These texts 
deal with the research paper in unusual ways and 
may suggest other ideas you can use. In an^ case, I 
hope thi^ book gives you some fresh ideas so you*41 
never again be forced*to reacfa diHl and predictable 
research paf)er pasted together from critical books, 
or culled from a single "work." I really believe that 
once,having tried this method you'll neVer go back, 
to the Moby Dick casebook. ^ • 
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DR. JACt)B ROSENZWEIG— ABORTIONi;ST 
' by Vicki Bennett • 



• When a beautiful young girl was found stuffed in a trunk in a New • ' 

YprU train iepot in the summer of 1871, a, new breed of murderer was 
exposed to the world. Young, vulnerable, unmarried mothers who, in the 
nineteenth century Were so disgraced by^ their predicament they vfere 
desperate for any alternative, would seek out abortionists through coded 
advertisements in newspapers. Working under the pr^ense of- helping 

i 

women, phese Aen actually endangered their lives. Every day in large 
cities girls died at the , hands of these, unscrupulous' men and little was 
ever done about their deaths. Alice Augusta *Bowlsby was one of these 

unfortunate victims. But when her mutilated bodS^ was found in a trunk 'in, 

t 

the Hudson River Train Depot, the crime became so sensational it touched 

off a three month search 'for her killer's identity anjj 'resulted «in 

laws to crack down on what was 'then termed the "evil of the age." * \ 
; , • . ^' 

Jhe nightmare began on August 26, 1871, when a small, horse-drawn 
*■ 

furniture truck pulled into a train depot in New Yoxk City. It was 
driven vby an old man, and its only contents were a. smajl trunk. Imme- 
^diately behind the truck, a one-horse coupe arrived with an elderly lady 
*^ who got out, paid the driver,* and' sent him on his way.' The woman then 
asked a young boy, who' was ^tandin^ nearby, to help unload the trunk ^ 
f rom* tHe van. In the^^ptfocess it wias noticed the locks' were not very 
secure,, and the woman was concerned they would not stay closed with all 
the jostling and bouncing the trunk would receive on .thP long trip to , 
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Chicago, its final destinati9n. So'the ^oy, who was called "Paddy, " 
volurtffeered to finfi a rope and fasten ^it. After thi^ wa;j dpne, the c^ld * 
woman dismissed the truckman, but not before the obsei:vant Paddy noticed, 
the name "Tripp" written on the side of the vaiv. 



The trunk was then taken to the I6ading platform wfiere it was" r- 

thrown about and, as the lady had feared, the lid jarred loose. This 

would have passed unnoticed but porters noticed a terrible stench coming 

from the trunk. They decided to investigate the soujrce of th^ odor and 

after the lid was cut open they found the<»doubled-up bpdy of a beautiful* 

young girl. Police were immediately summoned, and an Inspector Walling, 

was put on the case. ' • * - 

»The first person the Inspector questioned was the boy J^ddy, who * 

said the woman had gone down the •street for something fo'^eatT^saying she 

would return in time for the train. However, she had not been seen 
» . 

si^ce. Paddy did mention "Tripp" written on the side of the truck/ so 
Walling sej^t men to search for any truck in the ci^y with that name. 

There was only one driver in the city^with tHiat n^me but he^proved^ 
not to be the person who delivered ^the trunk? 'a man by the n^e of 
"Trapp" was found, but he denied ^ha was ever at the depot' t^hat aft^rnogn t> 
and Paddy said he was not the driver. The harried tnspectbr* and his men 
worked all nfght to locate either "TriBp,"'the truck, or the old lady,* * - 
and finally the driver of the coupe was ^ound.* He stated a woman had 
cone that afternoon to hire him*to take her fo^the Kiepot, and h$ had 
obliged^ but he could offer no other information. Still Yio leads turned 
up on the truck or driver,. so police thought .perhaps it came from 



1. The boy's real name was Alexander Parks. 

2. This name , appears later in, the case* 
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. Bro^lyn/^Jersey City, or somewhere outside' New York. * ' , ' 

,When the! {Martially decomposed body was examined, 4.t was revealed » 

that death ha^d oc<iurred three d;ays earlier, the he^rt, lungs, and braiti „ » ' 

• were itt a "healthy cortdition," brut an opening in the abdominal cavity * 
'immediately led the Jnspeci^or to beliefve the trunk might hav6 been tak^n ^^^"^ 

V/ 'from the "den of » New York abortionist-""^ There*were many rumors \as to^ ' 

*the idenCdty of the girl' ^nd one source hinted she was a young widow . 

^. who ha<i come to the ^ity to* seek ^'surgical relief" from a tumor in her ;* ^ 

^Stomach and had never returned home- Nothing was heard in the next few 

s 

days, so this .theory was assumed to be false, 'inspector Walling searched ^ ^ 
*- I ' ' ' • \ ' * 

his file of missing persons but could find no one vho fit the girl's ^ 
descripticn: -Many amateur detectives offered theories to.thp newspapers,. 

• but, none made sense- One opinion was. t^t the murder was »ommitted by a 

\ woman and a burglar because it was* thought that,"'no one but a woman, ^ 

- * ' . ^ 

wouic^^have left the body in sucK' cohdition, and no man would have trusted 

a woman to dispose of the body- - ' 
' On ^:he. morning o( August 28, 1^71, thfe man who delivered. the trunk 

w4s Ij^cated.. Wliliam Pic^li^it had read accounts ^in the paper about t*ie ^ 

. ' . ♦ ' \^ ^ ^ " ^ ^ 

mur'der and believed he was the man who had transported the trunk-V At ^ 

* . ^ * . r^' " . 

* Police headquarters Pickheit related the following story to Captain 

Cameron of the 18th precinct: . ^ f - ' • , * 

.^1 ■ ^ . 

At 1 p.m- Saturday, a woman came to my stand and asked 
me to go to the* basement o^ no, 687 -Snd Avenue and get a ^ 
trunk which I coul^* obtain by ringi\^g the bell and veiling ^ 
the people what I wanted. Then I was to put it on ifty truck 
and take it to t;he Hudson Ikyer Railroad Depot; where she - > 
would be in a coupe ^ 



' 3. "The Trunk Mystery," New Yo^k Times , 28 August 1871, p, 8. ^ 

^ 4- Ibid .' ^* * • <. . ' ^ ^ 

"Evii of the Age," New Yoi;k Times ,? 29' August 1871, p. 8.^ 
• « 
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,^Pickheit saixl he went *Co- thft ho^se ahd' was led to a basement chamber. 
There he .was met by several women ^nd-a tall man, Whom he ^e&c^ibed ,60 
accurat^ely that Acting Police Sergeant Rooney knSw he^was the l^atnous 
abortionist, Jacob Rosejizweig. \ v ^ 

^ ^ Sergeantr^oone^^ put^on street clothes and along'with another offi- 

. * ^ ' ' " , ^ ' .V 

.cer wpnt to No. 687 2nd Avenue. Roserw:welgis wife and daughter told the 

^ i < > 

men. the doctor w^s out so Rooney put the house under surveillance. He ' 

watched f'or Ro^enzweig^ to^^ive, and when he did he followed hih into* 

axiiquor* stbre.near h^s house. He.*Wa$ about to arrest him when Rosen- ' 
. ^. - . , . ^ < . 

zwei§ tecognized the officer and ran.' -But it was too late and after a ^ 

<, brief strug^le^ Rooney got him i^to the waiting cab and took him to tiie 
- ' ^ ' * . ^' • ^ • * ^ ' • t \ 

station. Captain Tameroa,' Vho was also with ^Rooney wl\en they went to, 

. the house,' ala^ brought i^ th6 servant girl from Ros^zwei^^s residence. 

Inspector Walling, wKo at that time had not heard the truckman's ^tory, . 

met' the party^rid made Pipkheit retell the ipcident . Paddy agr^d to • 

, everything Pickheit, sqid, ^cej^t for ^mingr detail of shaking htfnds ^' 

with the womiin^when they parted. * - ^ 

■ ' ' y ^ ^ ^ . s ... 

* *When Rosenzweig was ask^ if he knew .anything about <the *tf unk whi^ch 

' /A ' " ' , * V ' & . 

he ha<^ alleg^y given to Pickheit, he appeared "perfectly an^^^" at 

' / ' * " ' - * ' V ' 

^ the^ question and denied^ever ^a^ing ^se'^: eyes, on him. . t^icftieit' believed 
Rosenzweig to be the man ^o had" IftiveVhim the trunk, but he wa^ not , 
sure he had ever seen tlje^ serv^ajfifelrl bef^e. Jh^ wife^had be^n in the^ 
basement the' time, butTlckhJft remember^ her asking 'him wfjere he [ 
*was ta-kijig the trunk. However ,*Mrs. Rosepzw^ig was ^contacted and denied 
_ I ^11 knowledge of the business and 4etflared she was L'too delicate to.be 
downstairs ofi Saturday when the truckman 'call'ed.^ , * 



6. ^'Rvil ;of the Age," p. 8, ' 
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*-> - At this point Inspfector Walling was still completely^ baffled as to 

the Identity of the girl and* the woman in the coupe. He looked for' 
clues in llosenzweig's^hous^^pd also at a house in Amity Place which was ^ 
said to be occupied by Rosen;fveig and used 'for unlawful abortions. ^At 
'] P o tlife second address some papers were found in his cfesk, Including an 
advertisement apparently taken irom the New. York Times which ^ead: 
"Ladies in trouble; guaranteed immediate relief,* sure and safe; no^fees 
- * required untiL perfectly satisfied. Dr. Ascher, Amity Place."? A- death 
' certificate for a stillborrf child was also found and Ro^enzweig's name 
appeared^as the doctor of record. ' * * * 

Meanwhile, even thbugh the condition of the body was known and the 
odor unbearable, hundreds of people came to view the unfortunate girl. 
^ It 'was hoped that someone would r,ecognize h^,''but for the most part^ 
people came out of simple curiosity. 

An undertaker, James F. Boyle, added more evidence when he showed 
up at the jail and asked to see Rosenzveig. WHen he looked at the 

' prisoner , ""he exclaimed: "y^s,'that*s the man!" and went on t?o,make an 

, . \ • ~N ' ' ^ ; " 

interesting statement. , • ^ 

* * . • 

That man ' came jlnto my store and asked hoy much it would 
cost to bury a woman. He said She was a setvartt of his who 
, ^ ^had died. I asked him for a certificate from yhe doctor, to 

' ' ^et a permit from thlfeBoard ?of Health and he said that the ^ * - 

doctor wasn*t available.' Then he left.^ 



7. "The Trunk tystery,^^ New York Times , 30 August 1871, p* 8. 

8. The -New Yorl^ Times cautioned tKat- "viewing would be allowdd^ 
although decomposition was rapidly progressing, ..and th^ remains are- 
becoming dangerous to the h6alth of the hospital 'and vicinity." Ibid .' 

9. "The Trunk Mystery," Philadelphia Inquire!^ 30'August 1871, 
p. 6. ^ / . ' ^ 
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/vbie'n confronted with this witness Rosenzweig replied/ /*Ye8, I w^sh dar, 
but I just makes fGn."^^ . , ^ 

finally, on August SO, 1871, the 'identity of the murdered girl was 
uncovered. She was found to be Miss Alice Augusta Bowlsby, 20 years^ 
^old, from Patterson, ^ev Jersey. Dr. Theodore Kinne of New Jersey had 
visited the morgue, examined the remains, and thought he recognized a 
scar on the left arm Vhere he had onc^ vaccinated Miss Bowlsby. Dr. 

1 • 

Kinne left and returned with Dr. 'Joseph F. Parker, a dentist^, and after 

\ f 
a ful^^^'examination, Parker said l\e Recognized his dental Work "beyond 

the possibility of mistake." The doctors revealed that Hiss Bowlsby 

Kad left her aunt*s hoiqe in Newark to go to her home in Patterson by 



. way of ^ew York. Still, /friends of Mi^s Bowlsby claimed it wps impos- 
sible the murdered girl vaa Alice, She was described as a young girl 
"whdse"^life had never be/eri darkened, and upon whom the breath of sus- 
picion never* fallen. "X They said shft. lived in a respectable soj^ety 
and had an "amiable character, elegant manners, and good conversational 
powers, .. . ^» 

In hope of turning up clues relevant^ to this new information. 
Inspector Walling ordered another search of Rosenzwe^g's houae— this 

^time he looked for an artic^le of clothing or something that could have 

, belonged to Miss Bowlsby. Nothing was found until police ins;)ecte<? the 
kitchen. ^ There, in several wash tubs, were clothes the servant giVl 
had been washing, including a. linen handkerchief vhich seemed to bear 

T lettering. When taken back to the statlonhouse and p!aceci under a 



10. Ibid . ; 

11., "Trunk Mystery," Philadelphia Inquirer . 1 September 1874., p. 4. 
12. Ibid. ■ ; , ^ ' 
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magnifying glass the officer saw "distinct characters sentencing the 
monster Rosenzwelg to tiTe fullest penalty of his crime. ""^^ For embrol- 
dered X)n the handkerchief Was the name "A. A. Bowlsbyi." " 

A further search. of the house produced more Incriminating evld^ence. 
Cards bearing addresses of other patients ^ papers that proved Rosen- 
zwelg*s 14^entlty, and several much used aborj^onlst* s Instruments were 
uncovered. But still the Identity of the old woman who had Consigned 
the trunk to the train depot was\ unknown When questioned again Paddy 
still stuck to his story that someone had shaken hands wlth-the unlden- 
t If led womart aVcompllce. Another truckman was found who had been on the 
same corner with Plckhelt and staked that ^ few minutes after Pickheit 
f^left for the trunk a man approached him and asked If he had been engaged 
to tak^ k trunk to the depot. He answered^ that Plckhelt was thfe man he 
wanted, but he had just gone. Now police believed that this person was 



^ the mvsterlous "Tripp," and that with a woman accomplice, he had taken 

^ . 15 ' ^ 

\, Alice Bowlsby to th^ abortionist* 

^ '"^ On the morning of September 1, 1871, "a lady drov? up to the station^ 
'house In a carriage. She was shown to Captaly Cameron's private room 
and they had a long talk.-^^ She proved tp be Harriet Williams, the aunt 
of Alice Bowlsby. She stated that from what she knew of her niece's 
habits Walter F. Coivklln was probably the man responsible for Alice ^s 



13.*"The Ter;rlble CrlmeV^' New York Tiirfes , 31 August 1871, p. 8. 

l^'. , Inspector Walling, however, boasted he dl3 not need^he woman, 
and said that sometime when' he "had nothing to do he would IdoK for her," 
"Evil o"f the Age/' New York Times , 1 September 1871,^ p. 8. 

1^. It was later decided that Paddy tfld not actually see the name 
"Tripp" on the van, but rather the woman accomplice mentioned that par- 
ticular name. ^ ,\ . ^ 

16*. * Since the case was dl6sed to Inspector Walling.* s satisfaction, 
he left tpwn for a rest and Captain Cameron* took, over the case. 
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"misfortune." ConkliA had visited her at her aunt's house three days 

before her departure. flConklin was known to have gone to New York on ' 

August 26 and returned fihe same night. Thus, suspicion grew thai: he was 

the "Tripp" involved in the case. Police went immed^-ately to the silk 

mill where Walter Conlclirn worked, but a few hours before newspapers 

printed the story and police arrived too late. Walter Conklin had com- 

jnitte4 suicide. * « 

» 

On October- 25, 1871, the case of Jacob Rosenzweig came up in court. 
He was charged with manslaughter by medical malpractice, and even though 
a" loi)fc^eriod of time had elapsed since the incident, ttie courtroom was^ 
full. \he District Attorney began with the statement that the 6risoner 
was guilty of one of the "highest crimes known to law," ykx. could only 
be punished in the state pri'son for seven- years. In response the defense 
offered that "the period had arrived when,* as' the prisoner believed, the 
cloud which had rested on his reputati5)n would be cleared away . . . - 



when. In the tfemple of justice, away from public clamor, he would be 
„17 . 

/ 

The emotional t;rial lasted only a few days. District Attorney 



declared not guilty.' 



Garvin 'described the situation as that of a young girl "ruined and be- * 

Sprayed; ^ child of misfortune , she was strickejfi down v^t)i the thought 

* • * \ - 1ft 

that every day brought 'her nearer to disgrace. . .^." When Rosenzweig 

took the stand he denied participation in any abortion, and though eight 



witnesses testified favorably in regard to his character, the dase made 



17., "The Trunk Mystery," New York Times , 28 October 1871, p. 1. 
18. "The Trunk Mystery," New York Times . 29 October 1871, p. 1. 
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by the prosecution was too strong. On October 28., 1871, the jury, 

/ ' 4 

after only one* hour and fifty minutest'of deliberation* found Jacob 
Rosenzweig guilty' o^ causing the death of Alice A.^jptJtS^by and sentenced . 
him to seven years imprisonment with'iiard -labor^ 

Yet even with Rosenzweig' s co'nviction many unanswered questions 
'\em&ined. WW ^as the unnamed woman assistant? Was Walter qonkliA the 
fVthei^.of ,the unborn child, or did he simply introduce Alice to th^ 
abortlt^ist? Ptobably no one will ever know the r^l truth about this 
incident, but it is hypothesized by the author of this paper that Walter 
Conklin Wa^the man who fathered Alice's unborn child. Because bein^ 
pregnant 'and"^ unmarried was such a stigma in those days, something had\ 
to.be doite about the baby. Conklin must have read Rosenzfweig s adver- 
^tisement in the tJaper and gone to New Yoi^c^to look into the matter. 
. i^d no intention of/.gettihg Alice killed, but Ax^ly paid Rosenzweig-. to 
perforBj the abortion. AMce then went to New York',With.C6nklin posing 
as "Mr. and. Mrs. Tripp." Then when t^'girl died^tripp" and "Rosen- . 
zweig arranged for the body to be transported to Chicago for disposal in 
some way. When Conklin learned In the papers that he had been uncovered' 

he killed himself'^ /^v 

Because of this case the Disti^ict Attorney went before the New 
York legislature to have death by abortion changed to murder rather than 
manslaughter. Arguing that the "crimQ^sti^ikes ae the* root of-all v^. 
civilized society," he succeeded in convincing the^legislature to 
extend the penalty to twenty years— and Inadvertentl^this all^owed 



19 To refute the character witnesses, Garvin brought out that 
'Rosenzwefg had been a saloon keeper until he purchased a $A0 diploma, 
from a school in Philadelphia to "pursue his murderous calling. 
"Rosenzweig'' s Medical Diploma," New .York Times , 5 September 1871, p. 3. 
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Rosenzweife to go free. In Februafy, IST^, ^Ros^nzweig wis granted a new 
trial because the law now made Kis-^entence queitionabJ^e.- The presiding 
judge then ruled that hiis case "could not be trie^ under the^new law ^nd 

so,, two years alter the crime, the murderer o^ ^i9e Augusta ^owlsby'was 

20 "* * * ^ 

jreleased. ^ 

• " , " * \ ' t m • *" 

- Alice Bowlsby was not the first woman to die ,in this horrible) man- 

ner, and perhaps her death did little to diminish tljis Illegal practice " 
in her day. Many men like Rosenzweig performed similar "services" in 
New York, and most, operations^ went undiscovered until an innocent victim 
was killed. Ther« was 'an investigation becaiise of the notoriety of this 

y case, and the- law was changed to extend the penalty fior such a crime, ' 

/ft > ' t - 

but one scspepts there was little general refbrm. Tod^y laws are sucH 
that women can have legal abortions, so leg;lslation has effectively ^ 
eliminated this kind of crime. But for Alice BowLsby^ and cbuntle.sS ^. 
, other girls, the laws came too late to protect them from men .who were^* 
justly described as "insensitive villains." 



, 20. On February 17, 1873, Rosenzweig wrote a* letter to the editor 
<4 the /New York Times in which he pleade^^fof compassion as a "Polander" 
and stated: "<;od knows th^t I am not the^maij who ctfmnitted the terrible 
deed/' The editOi: 'called Him a "scoundrel an(J a quacJk." 
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THE CRIMINAL^ d^EER OF FAIR; 
^ Mark* S. 'paniel"! • 



• . • • • 

It is an old saying ,that the female of the ^eciesALs ^cfea^lier 

than, Che male an^ such-a maxim SasI never* more true than *Che case of 

/s.HaurA Fair. With her accomplishmentfs o"f killing one. man, shooting 
* another, swindling her doctor, and attempting to poison the judge who ^ 
. convicted her, Mrs. Fair, would certainly seem to qualify as one of ^the 
K most determined criminals in American history. But in addition she was 
•a public 'lecturer on "morals, virtue,' and^ reforfe,' and was-alternately 
defended.-and damned by the papers of the^time^ Hen bizarre' '^career" - 

was such that on? newspaper editofc^ -jtipo^ hearing she might be 'Ueavirtg 

L \ ^ 

her native Calif ornda, believed that "with loss of such a shepherdess 

s ' ' / 

[that' state would return) to a second Gardeiv c^f Eden, where the peaceful 

* . 1 "* 

* and pastoral virtues (might) again take ro*at. ..." 

Laura Fair (hee Hunt) was born in^-New Orleans in 1836, but after 

her marriage to William Stone tl^ couple moVed to. California. The 

first of four marriages ended in divorce .when she ch^ged her husband 

•with mental cruelty -and physicaj. abuse. Stone countercharged that his 

wife ha<\^received "gentlemanly attentions" from a Mr. Grayson, and the \. 

^ fact that Laura married Grayson soon after' her d^vorq^ A^ould seem to 



support this charge. 

After ^second divorce Laura married Mr. William Fair, a successful 
attorney, who, after only ^ short time''*blew his brains out" in San 



/ 



1.. "Laura D. Fair Delivers a Lecture." New York Tlme8 ,|^7 January 
1873, p. 1. ' , • , ' , * 
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Francisco- itt 1860. Shortly thereafter, Jftrs. Fair Tnoved to Virginia 
City, iJevada, arjd operated board i\>g house with ^e help o£ a male 
. partner. 'After the partner Insisted on ^raising Old Glory over their 



woutraed him. It was at this point that she' met hec lover/victim: the 



establishment in spite of Lauta' s' protestations, ^cMrs■. Fair shot and 

si 

Honorable A.»^. Crittendea?' Crittenden defended^^^he? case and won it. - 

Crittenden wa& the nephew of ±he U.S. ^Senator to Kentucky and had' 
graduatedrf rom West Ppint in' tl^ same" cla%s- as Generals Beauregard and 
Sherman in 1835. As a, junior partner ^Th the firm af Wilson and Crit- 
tenden, he»becdm^ pro^erous-^ a result of the firm's specialization 
in land dealg. The couple 'fi r^ance was ortly brief ly^ lnterruptecU<Jhen 
LauiTa mai'ried a. man name^ Snyder, whom she 'rapidly Xffft, without legal t# 
process, after she adcftisedThim o^ adultery.^ ^ree of Snyder, Mrs. Fair % 
became Crittenden's mistress and m^de^Q attompfe to'^concgal that fact. « 
Later, when Crittenden,- acting on ^fiends' advic"'^, tried to phd the* - ; ^* * 
affair, Laur^ threSt^enfed- to kill If^rselE 'and^^feveral times a^erward,* 
th^ lawyer 'ha<J ^o ^is suade her /from rash action. , 

On th^ evening o^^^Noveraber S, 1*876,* ^Crittenden met his family, who 

had just returned from a trip, ana Jio^rded the-fetry El Capitan to cross 

' ' * ^ 1' TT 



San Francisco Bay 'to go home. A few minutes aften the boat started out 
a veiled woman dre^sed^ln black appraoche$l' the seited Crittenden, 



2.. "Fair-Cfit|enden Tragedy/' New York Timeg , «8 Apr^l 1871, «p. 6. 



J Mrs. F^ir was an ardent Southern dymp^tl^zer*. 
5. "A ^urder^ssNon the Witness Stat)<{, Phlladelptiia Inquirer , 



7 April 1871, -p.. 1. " ^ ^ ^ 

6. "Fair-Crittendftn Tragedy, "'jr. 6.> r ^/ -it 
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levelled a pistol at 'the lawyer and ^hot him in the chest— all without 
saying a word. 

\ Captain Kentzal'of the' Harbor Police happened to b6 on board and 
was siiimncrtied to the scene.* With a Jlscription of the wom^n, Kentzal, 
accompanied by Parker Crittenden, went off on the trail of the atfeicker.^ 
While Jthe twc? were searching, Crittenden's wife and daughter made the 

4 

comatose lawyer more comfortable by placing, his head in his wife's lap 

and giving him brandy through his clenched teeth. After only a tew 

^v?" * " • * > . 

minutes of searching* Kentzal and Parker found the veiled woman in one 

of Che ferry's cabins^ When the -younger Crittenden identified her as 

his father's assaul tress, the woman averred: "f did shoot himf" aj\d 



,.added, "I meant to kill hi 



,.9 



him. 

When the boat docked. Captain Kentzal and the authorities took th6 
Woman, now formally identified as Mrs. Laura D. Fair, to the San Fran-^ 
Cisco stationhouse where she exhibited odd'' manner isms% supposedly to 
feign insanity. At first, the symptoms were ignored; however^j when Mrs., 
Fair appeared on the verge of doiftg herself harm, "a physician was 



called, and arti opi^e administered. 



It wa^ given to her ip a ^ 



glass, andf she committed the unladylike act of biting a plec6 out of the 
While under the influence of the heavy dosage, Mr^. Fair 



tumbler. 



repeatedly 'called Crittenden's name— "as if to call hijn to her side. 



nil 



. *7. Another source., had her shouting, "You have ruined me. and my 

>thUd." J'The Fair-Crit^n^en Tragedy," New Yorjc Times , 8 *^rll 1871,-^ 

: . 8^ Parker Crittenden was A. P. Crittenden's son. 

9. "The San Francisco Tragedy," New Ygrk TKnes , 13 November lft70, 

V " -^ - , 

* 10. "San Francisco Tragedy," p. 3. ' 

11. "The Fair-Crittenden Tragedy/* New York Tiroes ,^ 8 April 1871, 
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" A. P. Crittenden* was taken to his hQuse and "lingered in great 
agony" for three days, but o^ Novembeif 6, 1870, he died from the wound 
in his right lung."^^* . . • \^ 

' At. her trial Laura Fair d^lared herself ran ardent advocate of 
free ^love.^"^ Stati^ig her marriage to Snyder to be invalid, because 
theiifc Vas no love between them, ^^aOra then swo»e she was Crittenden's 
"true wife in .the sight_pf God" because their Xpve "transcended legal 
documentati6n. » \ 

la rebuttal, the prosecution \ntrodu(!ed "evidenfcej showing her-" 
character to be notoriously bad before she taet C2:fttend*enH . Over , 

one hurtdred letters (of correspondence] were aublished . . . many others 

: ' '"^ '\ ' ' 15 ■ ^ 

. .* . unfit for publication."* ^ Other testimony "proved that she had 
stated some time befOr# the murdcjr jthat he [Crittenden] should die.'*^^J^^ 
After all the evid encJ^waa in, the j^ury made its deci3ion on April 26, 
187^ — guilty Ss charged of murder in the first degree^. , 

Laura Fair^ remained in the publ'ic eye. in the days spanning her 
conviction and her Jline 3 sentencing, as rumors of h^r suicide were 
mingled with a reportof* htfr^.bilklng her physician oi^t of . $2100 in 

12. "Treasure Shipments — Mui;<iers — Movements of Vessels," Phliadel- 
>phia .Inquirer , 5 November 1870, -p. A.- ' j ^ 

13. ^"Murderess on the Witftess Stand, V p. 1. v ^ 
lA. Ibid . ' ^ ' 

15. "The Crittenden- Murder Trial," Philadelphia Inquirer ,. 13 April 

1871,' p. 1. ' , ^ ^ 



16. "The Trial. of Mrs. Fair," Philadelphia Inquirer , 30 March ^ 
1871, p. 1. / ' ^ ' 

17. Mxfs. Fair did. more than threaten; She had shot at him two 
years before but had missed. ("S.F. Tragedy," p. 1.) 



/ 
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fees.^^'^?' A Dr. Trasks atrteppted to seize I^ura^s assets but.it was 

* 20 ' 

discovered her mother had , previously 'tfdthdrawn the funds. A few'^days 

before Tier sentence, a Chicago Tribune repbrter gained access tb the 

murderess and interviewed her in her cell. When he. bluntly asked her 
* ^* - > ^ ' - ' , . 

pr*eference between life imprisonment and being hanged', Mrs. F^air bitter- 

•« •* ' * 

ly -sworfe *'for her daughter's sake, she would rather die, that the girl 

* • / 21 
might 'go away and the stain after a while, would be forgotten*'" ' On 

June 3, 1^71, Judge Dwinell senter^ced Mrs. Fair to be hanged on July 28 

^of that' year. The' murderess took the news calmly, while a group of 

feminists in the gallery protested the punishment and comforted Mrs, 

Fair's mother. ^ \^ . ■> 

But this sentence did nob ^tick, however, fx>r the state supreme^ 

court granted her a new trial on the basis' of theWiolation of her rights 

in 'the proceedings. On September 26, 1872, 'almost two yeafs after the 

crime, Mrs. Fair received a retrial. Both counsels -^vgi^ally re-enacfced 

V the first trial and Introduced no new evidence wftotsoevfii^f '' After both* 

sides yeiterated their cases, the jury retired to their chambers. The-:. 



18. "Railway Constructfon — the Murderess — etc" Philacfelphia , 

Inquirer , 29 April X8h, p. 4. '1 ^ ' *! 

< } ^ 

19. * "Telegraphic .Brevities," New York^Time^ . 17 May 1S71, p. 1. ^ 

20. Later; Mrs. Fair was ^n tu^n cheated by her own.mother, who^ ^ * j 
deposited the money in her own acco'ujft and refused to return it to^er * |v 
daughter. ("Wrs. Fair Files siiit against Her Mother," New York Times . ^ J 
23 January 1872, p. 2.) , * \ ' ' t 

21. "Putting Pr<>oi>ers to the Torture," Editorial. ^ New York 
Times , 17 September 187^7 p. 4. * ' 

' 22. "Mrs. Laure Fair Sentenced to Be Hftnged,*' NeW York Times , 

• 4 June 1871, p. 1. y • ^ - ^ -^^ ' 

23. Mrs. Fair's attorney was sqmehow not permitted to make a , ^ 
closing statement, and evidience. had been allowed of her "former bad 
character for chastity." ("New Trial for Mrs^^Fair," New Yolrk Times , 

* 6 February 1872,* p. 1- ^ ^ ' ^ . 
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\ 



next* day, when the jury requested additional guidance on' ^ji^aC constl-^ .» 

/ $ ' •. ^ , * ' ^ ^ ^ ' 

tutedT>ro%f of insanity, "the court Instructed them that unless the 

'\ ^ . . * • - ^ 

e^d.de^ce' Introduced for the purpose of showing Insanity [was] sufficient 

♦ •» . > >■ . ^ 

to overcome the presumption of sanity ^ it [wasj not .sufficient. ' - 

A.t 9 a.m. on Septei^aber after sixty "hours of deliberation, the* 

jury aw^rde^ a verdict of acquittal to the' defendant/] who promptly 

fainted. J.' . ' . ' * * * ' ' ^ . ^ 

Public reaction to the ."extraordinary verdict of acqult,tal" was 

Ijmnedlate and blustery. • *' c , 

The verdict excites no surprise, -H>n account of the ' .4 
Inferior character of the jury, the members of which were ^ , 
selected . . . from among men^so ignorant as not toVl;pow 
<]^^u^h about this nptorloaa case^ to have forme3 any c^nlon ^ . - 
A, favorable or unfavorable to the prisoner. ^5 ^ ' , ' ' ^ 

V Another writer fumed: "Such a \>erdlct could have no bther Inter- 
* .4 

7 * ■ • " ' ^ 

pretatlon but this, that In Callf6rnla adultery Is po crim?, axid that^ 

' * ' . ' ' 1 - ' , • 

wanton Is j uglified In taking the, llf^^^ her acplimpllce. ." In ^ 

thji^same vein, an editorial ^^led "Baiy.ng Justice" ( N^w York Times , ' 

Pctober 1, 1872, ^p. 1.) abrasively xr^Stlgated the system o^ justice for 

V H .... °* 

^ its complacency in ;allowlng 'itself tq b^ used to delay < sentence an<J 

. ' ■ . " . *f« - ■ i 

^^^rocure public ^exposure for^ people involved-, the author ^conaemned the 
-^gpreme Court for allowing a retriaiC-on no new evidence and Derate^ 
^ judicial figures in general by calling allV'jud^es now^^a^S'j. . . we; 



) 



i 



weak^ 



wavering, without dignity, wlihout authority. " .San Francisco voiced its 
opinion wi«(;h this*decla^tlon;*" "The pr^^s of;-^is'^ city and" state 



, J^2A. "The Laura Fair XriaJ^Jury Out," Philadelphia Inquirer , 3^ 
September 4872, p^-^X. , ^ ^ ' , ' * 

' 25. ";-Irs. ^air Acqui/ted— fthe California Jury System," New York . 
r^ ^Tlmes , 1 October 187^, p^. 1. - ^^^^^ - \ 

26. "Case of laura D. Fair," Editorial, Vhila'deipht^ 'inquired . 28 



November 1872,''p. 4.\ ^ 
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denoutice the verdict in the Fair case as- a mo^rkery of* jifstice." 

Still another Calif ornian commentator sarcastically "congratulated [San 

Francisco] on the vindication of law, morality^ and decency ,in the re- 

• - suit* of the trial. . - ' , 

Again, as after h^r conviction, Laura refused tcf keep out of the 

limelight; instead, she embarked on a post-ti^ial escapade nearly rival- 

^ .ling her pre-murder days in news content. Adjudged innocent of "her 

"crime," Mrs. Fair undertook tio recover her property; a Sharps four- 

bjarrelled pistol found at the scerte of the Crittenden slaying. For some 

29 

^ reason the police refused td return the item. One of Mra. Fair's con- 
temporaries acidly remarked: "A California jury has just given l)er free 

m 

license to slay whomsoever she listeth, and now the California police, 

Seek to thwart her in the exercise of this gentle prerogative by with- , 

30 

holding the jneans of enforcing it." 
, At this point Mrs. Fair decided to take up a more conventional form 

of notoriety and announced *she would give a ^public lecture entitled 
"Wolves in the Fold." But shortly before she was to. leave" for the 
lecture hall, a crowd gathered around her r^idence and tried to storm 
the house. Mrs« Fair's requests for a police esport were 'refused by the 
police chief and a small group of friends attended Laura in an Upstairs 
room during the commotion, until, after two hours of catcalls 'and j^eers. 



27. "Opinions on the Fair Case . '^ Philadelphia 
1872, p. 1, 



r, 2 October 



. "The Acquittal 6*f Mrs* Fair," New Yortf Times , l^October 187.2, 



28 

p. 4, 

29. "Mts. Fair Demands Return of Pistol," New York Tlmes ^ -14 
November li572, p. 4. * , 



30. Ibid. 
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the^crowd dispersed. Once again, ^the press had a field day, substi- 

,tuting vitriol for ink in t^heir pens: , 

The tumult at San Francisco which was sufficient to 
prevent the notorious Xaura D. Fair from delivering a 
lecture upon a subject chosen by herself, may be lobked 
upon as a protest against ^defects in the admini'st ration 
^ of criminal law. ^ . . .If. the mob in San^ Francisco desires 
justly to testify its feelings against the persotis who st^ 
♦ responsible in this affair, it should go beyond Jesabel 
[sic]', who has profited by it.^^ 

Not until January 26 did Laura Fair fulfill her desire to speak. 

Because of the inavailability of a lecture hall, Laura rented a.'Stf^- 

mento bar, and when she discovered her admission cost kept her audience 

away she opened^ the lecture to free admlssiqn and soon had a full 
33 - ' 

Soon after her debut as a speaker,- a waiter Earned "Frank" implicated 
her li^if^^Jfe to poison Judge Dwinell.^^ The man c laime^^sT^lr 



house 




attempted to persuade him to add poison to the 'milk can on the judge s ' 

* 35 

y()orch>and revealed the plot was devised before her retrial. 

•On, a lower level of revenge Laura proceeded to take out the sf rustra- 
tions built up' by t^he trial press on a "l^ickless charicaturlst"--George 
Thistle ton — who: had drawn unflattering sketched of her during the 



31. "Mrs. Fair— Not Allowed to' Lecture>^" New York Times . 22 
November 1872, p. 1. . ' ^ * 

32. "Case of Lat(ra D. Fair," p^. 4. 

33. "Laura D. Fair Delivers a Leature," New York Times ; 27 January 
1873, p. 1. . [ ' -v^.. * 

34. "Plot Discovered to .Poison the Judge Who Convicted Her/ New 
Yoric Times , 23 November 1872, p. 8. ^ 

« * 

* 35.^ The plot was later written off as the machinations of the 
waiter, who was thought to be insane-. '* , 
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proceedings. Though the press Ihrew their support behind the artist 
and "favored her with an almost unanimous suggestion that she be hung 



[sic], she took no notice of It. . 



,.37 



was t 



The ^Inal 6ntry In the traglcojalc saga of Laura Fair was a wry ^ 

• ' / 

comment ,0Q the consistency of the lady's moral fibre. The^author of an 

editorial sharply chastised Mrs; /air's "Hard-hearted attorney" fbr 

^ 38 

actually trying to collect his fees, which the lady refused to pay. 

■ '. ^ ' ' • 

The "unreasonable wretch" went so far as to force the "persecuted and*, 
exasperated" Mrs. Fair Into a court suit to get the $2900 In question; 

m m 

c 39 
having succeeded at that, he then burdened her with court costs. , To 

add to Mrs. Fair's woes, a Second member of her defense team began to 

threaten' to sue for h£^ fees. The author concluded by stating he woulcl 

not be shocked If she "either shot her tormentors or deprived California 

of the honor of her residence."^? ' 'V'" ' ' ; 

In retrospect there .should be nO/dou'bt about Laura Fairy's guilt; ** 
the verdict of her^flrst trial was accurate. The only disputable area 
was the defendant's mental condition — was Laura* Fair a psychopathld 
killer or did she escape the gallows by merely pretending to be Insane? 

Mrs, Fair's behavior prior to the murder would give weight to the 
« argument that the lady was not In control of herself. The circumstances 
of- her first divorce were tangl,ed with charges and countercharges; was* 
William Stone the ogre Xaura made him out €b be, or wef^e his cruelties 



36. "Mrs. Fair Institutes a Libel Suit," New York Times , 6 January 
1873, p. 4. . 

\ 

37^ "Minor Topics," New York Times . 6 January 1873, pr 1. 

38. "Minor Topics," New York Times . 23 June 1873, p. 4. 

39. Ibid. 

40. Ibid. ^ ^ . ' 
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mere figments of fe^tasy? The rapid changec^er in her marriage partner 
would seem to indicate a character disorder preventing her from main 
taining a close relationship with one person for ai^ length of time. * 

Another* view m^gBt ^e that Mrs* Fair's behavior resulted from d • 
lack of maturity. Thelnfantile determination to have things go her 
way could provoke her to_ violence when conflicts arose. An example or - 
this was the Virginia City incident, which r^^K^ted from a petJty 
argumerit. ^ ' I *' 

Lira's compulsion for revenge was an important factor in her* 
career^ the actions againrst a photographer, a n6:\jspaper cartoonist, her 
business* partner, Judge Dwinell, an,d her lover prove it. In Critten^ 
den*s case, motive was ample:' loss of his love, loss of his money, 
angec over^ having been^used and discarded, as^well as anger toward the 
woman who had taken away her^lbver. Coupled with Mrs. Fair's mental 
state, *these reasons might have been enough to set off her ijarderous " 
instincts* » , . ^ ^ 

In the category' of generally-bizarre behaviot^, the facts again 
point to Lairra's basic instability. First,^ she shotr Crittenden' in 
public, in frcytt of his family and any other witnesses present; then, 

r ^ 

on^:e ifi custody, she made no attempt to deny the Accusation of her ccinie 
but procUaimed her desire to kill him instead^ During her" trial, her 
^testimony of her affiliation with free love ideals did little to dissiiade 

J. /he 



the^public from judging her insane. 



abfeurdity of dthe woman ^sermon- 



izing about "Wolves in CKe^-Fold" speaks for itself. If .Crittenden's - 
/ ' ^ . ^ 

; murderess was sane, th^only possible ^onclasion would be Laura Fair was 

utterly ruthless, usl^^^^atever means necessary to succeed, including 

murder jand a convincing and extremely protracted mime of madness. 
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THE* BANNOCK INDIAN WAR 
'by J. Kevin Hensel 



\ 



Perhaps the longest-running conflict in the history of the Unijted 
States was between the, American Indian and' the white man. The problem ^ 
existed when the first colonies were established in Vij^inia and New 
England and. contihued to confront the nation untA the twentieth c^n- 
tury- , But the conflict reached a climax during the twenty-year perjLod 
following the American Civil Wax', culminating in a ^ries of wars in 
which the Indian way of life was destroyed forever. The Bannock War, 
fought in areas of Southern Idaha, Eastern Oregon, and Western Montana 

> during the spring and summer of j,878, waS' small when compared jrf.th 
other Indian wars of the same decade such as the Nez Perce War,^ but it 

* adequately portrayed the hopelessne^ of the Jndian struggle. It was 
a typical Indian war, fought in a typj^cal fashion, with an all too- 
typical conclusion — the forced acceptance of the reality of reservation 
life by the Indians. ^ 

The Bannock War came as no great shock ta the Northwest, for events 
leading up to ^it^/ gave a clear indication of what was to follow, and the >^ 
specific causes of the conflict only ignited violence that had been 
dormSilt there for some tim^.** Thtf relentless attack of white civiliza-* 
tlon in the 1870s took the Indian* s last vestige of horaelind and left 
him without any place to run. A newspaper editorial, at the tftne ^mmed 




' . 

1. The Nez Perce War, took place in the ^same general area during 
1877 ,^ but was somewhat greater in senile. 

2. "The Indians of the N6rth-west Jditorial, Ne^ York Ames , 12 
July 1878, >. 4. ' " * . , 
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Up the position as "the 'irrepressible conflict* between their (the 
Indians'! roving mode of life and the demands for^strictly prescribed 
boui\(is made by civilization leading 'to a fknal struggle in that region 

[the Northwest], before the red race, hopelessly worsted [sic], sinks 

' <^ 3 ' - 

beneath the power of the white." General Sherman summed up the situa- ^ 

tion in a fiercer context: "There is no help for it; the Ii:\dians must 

conform or be driven, like the Nez Percys, far away to the buffalo 

region or, if they prefer it, to <heir li^ppy hunting ground."^ The wjr 

was inrf^ed no surprise for many whites ,in Oregpn who, as evidenced by 



this statement by Agent Rooke of the Klamath Indiaij fAgency, eagerly 
ayaited an Indian confrontation; **There seems to be a determination on 
the part of many white people to have war here, cause or no^cause." 
^ This then was tHe general situation the Indians of the Northwest faced 
in the fall and winter of 1877>.when other problems of'a more specific 



nature began to appear. 

At tWs time the Bannock Indians of* Idajio were confined and depen- 
dent upon the government for food and clothing.* Reduced to a tribe of 
six hundred,^ they were not allowed to* send out hinting parties and 'had 
to re^yupon their agent for supplies, which were t9tally inadequat%t 
The Bannocks received four pounds of meat per week per man as compared 
with the normal ration of fourteen pounds per^ week per man given most 



3. "The Indians of the North-west," p. 4. 

4. Ibid . ^ ^ ' ' ' 

"Grievances of the Indians/' New Yo'rjc Times , 11 July 1878, p. 5* 

6. The Bannock Indians had tribes living in various areas of the 
Northjfest, sbme as far south as* Wyoming. Ethnically, they are distant 
relative's" of the Sioux and were kj)o,wn for their fierceness as fighters. 
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other tr;Lbts at this t^e*,^ One newspaper artible placed the blame * 
up6n fhe agent,* claim in^g "they [the B^nnocksJ hkire been provoked to 
hostiliJties by -.the lies,' fraud's/ and outrages practiced on them by 
their Agent, "*Reinhart^*^^e made them work, promised thenv pay, and re- 

fused, to keep his praises. He starved t;^^, abused them,*^and lied to 

' " * ' . ^' ' ■ ' ^ 

them."^^ But Generrai Crook» after visiting the Indian camp, reported the 

agent to be an honest man and* cited "insufficient appropr:^atiofis" as the 

«* " 9 ^ ^ ^ 

reasoa for a lack ^ supplies; When. the Indian Bureau came under fire 

for the lack, of funds, the blame wa%,passed to Con^ig^^ This appears 
to be the true source of the^appropriation deficiency, for only four-and- 
a-half cents was allocated per Indian per. day. Other tribes, such as 
the Shoshone .f.^ced similar circumstances which e^^ntually led them to 
join the BannocTcs when hostilities broke out.' General Crdqk, a-defen- 
dent of the Indians, after naming "a gener-al complaint of^ a wamt of^ 
supplies" as the^cause of^the.war, was asked if it was not. hard tpr the 



soldiers to go ou^ and face the tjtreat of death. Keeping in mind- the 
hunger of the Indians he replied: "That is ijot the hardest thing. A 
harder thing is to be forced to kill-the^ Indians when tfiey are clearly 
in^he right\"^^ Added to their hunger was the Bannock^' idistr'ust of 



7. "Bannock and Shoshone Indians,". New York Times , 29 April 1878, 



p,. 1.- 



'8. "The Provocations, to the Indian^^," Ne^ York Tlme-s , 29 April 

1878, p. 1.* ' • - . ' • -• 

f * ' . " . 

9. "Bannock and Shoshone Indians," p. 4* y ^ ' - 

\ • , ^ . . 
10*. "Congressional Lapses," ifew Yoi^ limes' ^ 25 Jpne 1878, p. 1. 

il. *"Gen. Ctook on the Bannqck ^jarr^' New^York Times , 23 June^ 
1878, p^5. ' \ . , . 

. 12. .Ibid.' 
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v^lte treaties and policies, aych as the agreement signed In 1$69. 

• « * y 

The comblnatloa of all of J:hefee "troubles*^ pushed ti^e Bannock Indians to 

c 

' war . f 



The events which actualiy precipitated war^'were* the murders of two 

- ^Ite /men -iTi August," 1877, and .the Itllllxig^of ^ mah named Alex Rhoden In . 

November, 19^7, by Bannock Indians near. Fort Mall, ^Idaho. The Indian - 

; ' ^ " ^ ^ ^ , , . , 

Involved In the first Set of murders wa^^handed over ^to. white*authorl-^ «, 

ties, but^ the circumstances surrounding the later murder'* w^re not clear. 

T^ops, und^r the command of Colonel JohV'S. Sm^lth., were sent tq 

Fort Hall tp expedite the situation. Smith'brdered the' Bannoi^s/to^ " 

release the Indian accused of murder, but they refused to do^stl^w On 

January 9 of the following year, Ta "heavy military force" surrbunded the,' 

Bannock camp on t^e Snake River and succeed^^d in forcing .ttie* surrender 

of the accused murderer. No acts of violence were Inyolved, but weapons 

and horses belonging to the Indians were confiscatedV -"^is week sign of 

resistance caused many people to suspect an Mpri<frin^ in the spring, as 

^ ' J ' 14 

the Bannocks^ were consider-ed "welli armed, well mounted, and insolent." 

' In late May of 1878, "h6stflities'\ b^gan in earnest when^£wo white' 



settlers were attacked 'and wpundeji by a ban^J^^o^ Bannock Indians. Soon 

after, this grou'p of two hundred warriojs.tnade camp near the Camas Prai- 

f ' - ' • - . ^ ' . 

rie in Southern Idaho, a!nd informed, the whites that they would be' killed 

if they- did not feave the area. This garty was commanded by Buffalo 

H6rn, a well-known Bannock ^leader^ ^Ironically, the Indians were supplied 



» 13. In 1869 the Bannocks signed a^treaty which gave them the reser 
va^ion- in Southern Ida'ho* Jhis l^nd was to be for -the Bannock trilje 
only, but laterv.t>he Government decided-^that th6 various "r^^fing Indi.^ 
in Idaho should also be placed there. *Thi8 S^er7''mttch.<angered the Ban- 
nocks. , « \ * 

14. "Indian disturbances Apprehended*," New York TlmeSj 25 December 
1877, p. I. • ^ r ^ ^ 
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' with weapons and ammunition which they had bought two w^ks previously, 
(in Boise City, by permission. of Governor Braymen who termed them '*^od ^ 
Uidi^ins/' jvThe citizens of "Boise derfounced Brajmen "for his many offenses 
Vagaii^st the peace and dafefy of tHfe country'* and demanded action. (He 
was soon* replaced by John P. Hoyt as governor^ of ' Idaho. ) Meanwhile, 
seventy-'f ive cavalrymen were sent to the area to offer protection to the 
remaining settlers. 



I 

Throughout early June there were' scattered^ reports of^aids and mur- 
ders by the Bannocks. "A serious and extensive outbreak on the part of 
the redskins. Imperiling lives, property, and endangering the mail service 
[wadloanticipated."^^ The Bannocks farced the Shoshone Indians off the 

Duck Valley, Reservation and many of tjie Shoshones, along with some Weisers 
* 

and Piutes,^^ joined the "hostiles." Aparty of Bannocks was reported near^ 
Silver City, and soldier? began to escort settlers fleeing to Nevada. The 
"Indian army" ^ontim^ed to grow and soon nCtaibered about 800 warriors. 
They attacked trains, stage coaches, and ranch'es; destroyed 'stat'ions arid 
houses; and stol^ cattle. -7*he U.S. Army was able to do littl^^ore than 
watch, while waiting for reinforcements to 'reach the area. ^ y 
Both the Indians and army troops began 'concentrating their forces 



in mid June. The Bannocks continued to raid ranches artd small towns 

* 18 

while army reinforcements slowly arrived. ^ During. this period of re- 
grouping an interesting episode took place. General Oliver 0. Howard 



X5^. "The Murdering Indians," New York Times^ ^^une 1878, j)., 2^ 
1'6. "Sitting Bull's Allies," New York Titffes , 3 June 1878, p. 1. • 

17. Many of the Piutes were forced to join the^^Bannbcks. 

18. In mid June there were rumors of a threatened Indian uprising 
in Wisconsin, Though never fulfilled, these rufliors forced the U.S. Army 
to keep strong forceMCn^the area, thereby reducing the number of rein- ^ 
forcements sent to Idaho. 
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^ sent Sarah Winnemucca, daughter of the Pltites' head chief, i^to* the 
hostile camp to determine whether the PlM^s were belng^held captive or 



party. 



were actually part of th^ Bannock war party.. She disguised herself and 

sneaked i Into the camp and returned the night of June 16. She. reported ' 

that, while *aome Plutes had joined the Bannocks voluntarily, most of them 

were being held there byrforce. She^'also reported that there were Nez 

Perjzes In the enemy camp and that Buffalo Horn had been killed, although 

19 

this lapt statement proved to be false. 

> * 

In late June the Indians began to head westward toward Oregon, and 
were closely pursued by General Howard's troops. Detachments of soldiers 
took up positions In Idaha and* Oregon along the path the "savages" were 
anticipated to travel. The resulting" style oC warfare was compared to, a 
'^running of the gauntlet" by the Indians thfough various army units. 
This "chase" of the hostile Indlac^s by General Howard was to last until . 
^he end of the war.^ On June 23, U.S. troops staged a surprise attack 
upon the Bannocks on Gurry Creek, about^60 miles frbm Canon City. Under 
the command of Captain Reuben F. Bernard, the soldiers, forced the Indians 

. ' . . . i ' ' 

to fall back Into *the Stelh Mountains, after which they started to move 
0 21 

northeastward. A camp "composed of squaws, children, and elderly" was 
found near the mountains and promptly captured by the troops, who then 
continued the chase* General Howard praised the soldiers Involved as 
"deserving of high, commendation for the gallant a^<gp(4ashlng .manner In 



19. Buffalo Horn was klll,ed In a later sklrmlsl). 

/ 20. "Close of the Bannock Campaign," Editor lal-f New York Times . 19 
September 1878,^ p. 4.' 

. . V ^ 
21. In «ome accounts Bernard ho Lds the rank of Captain, In others,- 
Majpr, and In Btlll others Colonel. Since the rank of Captain appears ^ 
mote often In official cdmmunlque^s. It' will be presumed to be the proper 
one* N 
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22 ^ 
which they inaugurated the campaign*" ^ ; 

As -the Bannocks and their allies moved ^through Oregon they' were 
joined by more Indian forces, and GctCrnor Chadwick of ' Oregon made a 
call for. "arms and men" to'protect settl-ers living in Johft D^y Valley. ^ 
On July 6, 1878, another enga^cjoent took plac^and the Indians smashed 
a detachment of volunteers led by Captain Sperry at Willow Springs. 
After the battle tl^ Indians made for the Columbia River. An advanced 
^roup reached the river but were attacked by a gunboat and their camp 
was demolished. .The following day General Howard caught the "renegades" 
in the Bald Corryel Mountains and dealt them a serious defeat. The 
Indians scatt'Jred into the forests and once again attempted to cross the\ 
Columbia River, where they were promptly defeated once more by the gun-j 
boat commanded by Captain Jphn A. Kress. The Indians then headed north 
toward the Umatilla Reservation, in hope of persuading the Umatillas to ' - ' 
join them. On July 8, Howard's troops continued the pursuit of the 
•'hostiles.'^ • . * ' 

.The Bannocks, having reached the reservation and failing to gain 
the support of the' Umatillas, were attacked at CayuSe, Station near 
Pendleton, Oregon, by units un'der the command .of 'Captain Evan Miles. 
Thj "infamous savages" were soundly beaten once more^nd fle^ into the y 
forests and mountains. On July 18,^ U.S. Cavalry forces, along with some 
Umatilla Indians, found the enemy camp and easily- destroyed it. The / 
"hostiles," finding' army troops almost everywhere they turned, began to 
break into small groups and tried to^outrun the ever-pursuing soldiers- ^ * /f^ 

of General Howard. The Bannocks £y>*-P±trtfes finally Separated company, 
and the small bands of Bannocks beaded back' toward Idaho; Upon t^ieii: 



22. "The Subdued Bannocks," New York Times , 5 November 1878, p. 2. 
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return to Idaho, the Indians staged raids throughout the Cam^s Trairie, 
and were then pursued by General Nelson A. Miles* trioopers. In early 
September General Miles engaged the Bannocks moving toward Yellowstone 
Park at Soda Butt;e Creek. The Indians fell back ^o the Park but were 
attacked^ a^ain, and after a i)itter fight they surrendered. "It was 
believed that General Miles (had] thus cl^d the Bannock war^^ ^ • 
^pon surrender the Indians were gatiiered together and. held ''until a 
decision was reached concerning what was to bef' done yith fhem. In late 
November t^army received orders<to\^^^ the ;[ndian leaders responsible 

. for the war for trial and to escort the remainder to the Slmcoe Resetva- 
tioh across the Columbia River. This march, took Riace during the *winCer 
, <• and as a result of improper clgthing and food, many of the Indians- died 

* along the way." In November, Gene ^a^5lTfes-^\^a s accused of acting In a 
cruel manner to the-^h^ians after they surrendered, bat this was' d is- 
puped by General Sherman, * * 

■* • d ^ • ft ^ 

"Colonel Miles was a good and trusted offfcer, and had, na doubt. 



a^t^d pfbperly under' the circumstances, well knowing the deceitfii 
acter and purposeaJof these Indians [Bannocks and the*f 

after committing n^fci^ he outrages of which they were^capable, proposed 

* -'25 
to purchase immunity, by a proposition to suFrj^jtder. " * 

With Its deaf ear and insufficient appropriations, th6 'Amerlc^(^-, » 

government and the Indian Department must^be held responsible "for caui?- 

ing the conflict. The proud Indians, wifh their naturfal instinct for 

si^rvival, cannot and shouA not be thought of as the guilty party. In 



23. "Gen, Miles and the Bannock^^," New York Tim Ha^ lA SeptembeaT^ 

1878, p. 5. . c J ^ * 

2A, General Miles i^ referred to' as a Col>onel in aome accounts. .. 

i'jC^^S. "The Bannock Indian^' New York Times . 6 November 1878, p. 2-. 
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fact, It was known in 1878 that Indian uprisings brought troops with 

•fat contracts for local speculators and higher prices for local gpods* 

Marty people,. such «s hog" farmers ~and|mer chants, were perfectly willing 

to provoke an uprising for their own material gain. It is customary to 

suspect dishonesty on the part of the Indian agent, but appropriations 

were so insufficient that this is highly unlikely. The millions of 

dollars that were wasted on, the transfer of troopsl the claims of the 

various states for services of volunteers, and theldamage to' private 

citizens could have been used to prevent the entitel incident if the 

government arid military would have possessed the fotesight to read the 

situation properly. Unfortunately, this was not the^ case and the result 

— ^ \ 
is history. v 

In the end, the "campaign" was only a minor foottiote in the history 
of American Indian warfare. Some people, such as^^neral Crook, symp^a- 
thized with the Bannock^, but they were a ^11 minority.,. The general 
feeling was best exemplified ^by^ the words pf Gener al^ Howar d; "Success 
has charatterized every movement [of the war] , and it is an added source 
of gratification that all has been accomplished with so small a loss of 
life on the part of the troops." . Unfortunately this attitude pre- 
vailed with the general public?*^with the result that this and other 
Indian "uprisings" are today looked upon as part of our national shame. 



2*6'. "The Subdued Bannocks," p. 2, 
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THE EXECUTION OP" WILLIAM' mjMLER: THE 
FIRST MAN TO DIE IN THE ELECTRIC CHAIR, 

* '* by Barbara Hornbaker 



On May 14, 1889, William Kemmler was convicted of*^rder l^»^e 
first decree and sentenced to death, but unlike other convict-ed murder-., 
* ers who had all gone to the gallows, Kemmler was 'to be the first crimi- 
nal "*^unished by electricity" — a sentence applied in accordance with a 
new Code of Criminal Pirocedure by the State of, New York. " There was as 
great debate about the constitutionality otthe law, but after a long' 
strugglf of continuous court; appfeals, Kemmler was sentenced and re%en- 
tenced to death in the same manner. Before it ended Jthe controversy 
involved the Westinghouse Electric Company ^^^^J^^ described by the New 
York Times as "an e^cecut ion .that was a disgrace to civilizat.ion." 

William Kemmler and Tillie Ziegler, a woman who posed as Kemmler' s 
wife, J.ived in an» apartment 'In Buffalo, New York. On the night. of 
Marqif 28, 1889, the drunken Rentier returned home to find Miss Ziegler 
waiting for him' in the same condition* The couple ha4 fin argument and 
Kemmler hit Tillie with th^lunt end of a hatchet, 'killing hfer instant- 
ly. Th^re was a witn^||3 who saw the murder, but it did not matter, 
because ^Cemmler confessed and stated l^was not sorry for 'what he had 



done. 



The trial, beginning on ^August IQ,* 1889/^brought a sentence of 



electrocution, and Kemmler was moved to ^uBur^ State Prison to await 
execution. Immediately following the trjal *Mr.* Hatch, Kemmler's lawyer. 



1. "FCemml^r Convicted," New York Times , 15 May 1889, p, 3. 
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objected to the sentence on the basis that it was cruel and unusual 

punishment, and rferefore unconstitutional. From this plea he apparent- 

*• * ' » • 

ly received anOthfer trial which was the first of three attempts to save 
2 ' i'* . ' ; ' 

Kfemmler's life. 

Another attempt tj save K^cmmler*s life occurred when a Mt. Cockran 
' t ' , 

took over* the -case. This was- the first hint that interests other than 
r 

Kemmier' s were at stalce and at the time these "other interests" were ^ 

3 

assumed to be the Westinghouse Electric Company. One of the factors 
that hinted Westinghouse might be involved was that alternating current 
was- to be used in the djrnamo that would supply the power in killing ' 
Kemmier. At that time people were often electrocuted in the streets 
from falling cables, and it was assumed that elecxric companies would ^ 
not desire the publicity that would result from their type of current 
being used to execute criminals^ Such an insinuatii)n that an electric 
comflany -6ight help a murder^ escape death aroused the public still 
further in the' case- • ' ^ 

A ^cond factor hinting at Westinghouse *s involvement was that- the 

ft 

dynamo to be used in killing Kemmier was a Westinghouse brand. Again, 
the company was accused, of being involved in^the^case, and at one point 
Mr. Westinghouse himself, commented: *"It is more likely tc/^ be those* 
electrical companies ;who, in the hope of injuring 'the business of a 
rival, caused electric-lighting dynamo^ of a particular manufacture to - 
be adopted by the State /or execution purposes." 



%, This .point was never made clear but it is assumed ther^ was 
another- trial immediately following Kemmler*8 conviction.' 

3. "Electric^^ecution of Criminals," Scientific American , 19^ 
October 1889^1^^.'^ 240. ^ 

'^'A Denial from Mr. Westinghouse. ' /$ew York Times , A May 1890, 
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When Cockran took over the case in December, 1889, he argued that 

death would not be instantaneous;, therefore, electrical execution was 

© - • * » "* 

indeed cruel ai\d unusual punishment. Cockran claimed that "a man suf- 

fering from electric shock might revive in* his coffin . . . and suffer 

the most exquftite t^)rture.*^ At this P^^"^ ^fe attorneys ^consulted 

, experts in electricity to /ind opinions about whether death i^ould' be 

instantaneous. One of «these experts was the renowned Thomas Edison. 

When questioned, Ed^lson* said he felt death would certainly be instan- 

taneous, but that the hands of the victim should be placed in water, 

6 



since it was ^ch a good conductor of electricity. 

Also, in'' December, 1889, a commission consisting of Dr, Charles - 
HacDonaid o^ the State Lunatic Commission; A. B. Roclcweir, an expert on 
electricit)^ as applied to medicine;^ Professor Laudy, who wa/^ing re- 

» .search on electrical measurements; and Dr. Fell, one'of the first to 
favor electrocution, '^was appointed 'to test the efficiency or the 2000 
vtjft dynamo at Auburn Prison.^ On December 31 » 1889, an old horse and 
calf were both subjected to an electric* current of 1000 volts. They 
we^e killed instantly. From this test, as well as others at Sing Sing 

^ and- Dannemora prisons, the commission concluded the electric chair was 

jruly "efficient."* • " ' ' . ^ ! 

All the evidence in favor of electrical execution was supposedly 

collected, but -when Kemmler's reprieve was in its last days, a Mr* 

i . • * ^ ^ * ' . 1 

Sherman mysteriously appeared on the scene with a writ of habeas corpus c 



,5. "Electric Execution o^ Criminals," p. 2A0. 
6. Ibid. 



,-^7-.; "Commission Appointed to Test Dynamo »" 'New York Times , 1 
January 1890, p. 5. - \ 
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stating^ the law of electrical execution was unconstitutional under the 
eighth and fourteenth amendments.- Many speculated that Sherman, like 
Cockran, was a representative of Westinghouse. The acquisition of the 
\writ ^llow6d for an application o^rror to be filed Wfore the Uriite<} 
States Supreme Court, but upon consideration'of ^ the application! Chief 
Justice Fuller annbunced the Court's refusal to hear i the case. ^ Tallow- 
ing this setback, * Judge Child s, the man who first sentenced Keinml:er to 
die, decreed Kemmler *s third and final sentence. 

Be'tween the time of the final sentencing and the week of August A, 
^890, the New York Times carried articles describing Kemmler 's deatl^^' 
chamber and the special" chair^ that had been built. The chamber itself 
was 17 feet^ong and 25 feet wide. It was separated into two jBMSller 
rooms, one containing the chair itself and the other containing a board 
mount-ed with instruments. The only light available to the chamber came 
from two small grated windows in its roof.* The chair had a^ high back 
with a headrest with various straps to retrain the he^, arjus, and legs 
of the victim. There were also two ^'"^^ v^^^ small electrodes at the 
ends. The plate which fit over the head^of tne victim held one of the 
electrodeav and the other ran down the b»ck of the chair to 'the base of* 
the victim's spine. 

The exact date of the execution was a secret, but as the last days 



scutdon was a seer 
jf f er/sleepless ni 



approacHed Kemmler began to suf f er^sleepXess nights and refused to eat.^^ 
After listening to the noise of last mitiute testing, he "cried aloud in 

■ 5 

8. The eighth amendment prohibits acts of capital punishment; that 
are cruel and unusual. The fourteenth upholds the right to due process. 

9. "Kemmler Resentenced,** New York' Times . A July 1890, p. 3. 
10. "Kemmler 's Last Night," New York Times . 6 August X390, p. 8. 
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his despair, 'I wisH it were over.'"^^ Finally? on the evening of 

August 6» Warden Durston visited Kemmler in his cell. Kennnier seem6d 

v^ry calm and said'he wished to "go J. ike '^.man." tn ^his same cinverc 

* 

gation he also made' the remark to JDurston: am not afraid so long 4s 

V • ' -12 

you are in charge of the job. I won't break down if you don't." 

* ' ' ' \ " - • 

On the following morning, Thursday, August 7, 1890, witnesses 

began to enter the death cell, with throngs of people ground and evea 

on top of the chamber. One witne ss was Dr. Fell, v)xo- was there to test 

his new "resuscitating apparajjL*©^ on the body after the electrocution. 

At 6:30 a.m. Kemmler was led to the chairVand strapped ii^to position. 

Then, at 6:43 a.m. the current was applied, and the next events horri- 

fied all of the witnesses. * 

The b^dy of the man in the chair straightened. Every 
muscle df it seemed to be drawn to i;:s'''highest tension* 
. . . fiv6 seconds passed, ten seconds, . fifteen secpndsi 
* sixteen, and seventeen. Dr. Spitzka^ shaking his head, 
said: "He is dead." 'Warden Durston pressed the signal 
button and at once the dynamo stopped. Then the eyes 
that had been momentarily turned from Kemmler 's body 
Srefurned to it and^azed with horror on what they saw. 
V I . n^en sose from their chairs impulsively and groaned 

,at the agony they felt., "Great God! He is alive !"13 

It was not known how long the (:urrent was on, b^t when the current was 

turned off the body was still heavihg. This turn of events forced them 

to apply a second electrical shock which produced effects even more 



I- 



r 




than the first. 



Blood began, to appear on the face 'of the wr.etch in the 
chaiW^ Sweat stood on the face . . . , but there was worse 
than that. An awful odor bega^ to permeate the death cham*- 
ber . . . and it was seen that the hair under and around 



11. "Kemmler's Last Night," p. 8. 

12. Ibid. 



13. "Far Worse Than Hanging," New York Times , 7 August 



L890, p. 15. 
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the electrode on t}ie' head ^nd the flesh* . . . around 

the electrode at the base of the spine was singeing • 

The stench was unb'earable.^^ * 

This time the current wa? dn tTntil Kemml^r was dead. No' one was sure 

: ' , , ^ 

of the amount of the electrical charge appliecj- or of the length of 

time involved. - * « ^ ' 

Doctors doing the autopsy on Kemmler were 'so afraid to toi^h his 

body Immediately after the electrocution th^t^they delayed^ the autopsy 

three hours. 'When the doctors finally did perform the autopsy, therT 
•was sbme di'Sagreement as to whether Kemmler had di6d -after thj^ first 

shock or had lived and was simply rendered ^unconscious • There was no 

'doubt he was unconsciotss after the first .shock, but most^ experts agteed 

that Kemmler did not tie vj«til after the second applipation of electric- 
^ . ^ '15 

ity because of the imperfect, contact of electrodes,- Much of Kemmler s^ 



flesh was bUtned black from the great amount of heat generated and his 
"inner tissues had been baked," . • ' * 



14. \'Far Worse Than Hanging," p.n2. > 

_^15'. Ibid . * . . 

16. Ibid. ^ * 

17. Ibid. 



i 



Various opinions were exptessed about the^electrocutipn'. One 
doctor felt that had the currient^ been on for at least thirty seconds the 
first time, t^e^^'es^perlment" would have* been a 'success. He said that 
electrocution "is a grat^ thing', and is destined, to becpme the system of 
legal death throughout ^^^rld.."*^^ Dr, Spitzka, on the other hand,, ^ 
thought the electrocution was a failure and it impressed him "not 
exactly with what you would call- horror, but rather with wonder and 

aoubt."^-^ ' * , ' ^ . 
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Although this first electrocution was **botched," it was still 
maintained as the method for executing crijniT\;altf in a number of sta*tes. 


- 




Imptovements were made iA the apparatus, and since Kemmler*s death many 
other men^and women have died Un'.this manner. -One-man, a Dt. Shrady, 
who, witnessed this first electrocution^ i^as prophetic when he declared 






"the death chair will yet be the pulRit from which . the abolition 

^ ^ ' 18 ' • ' ^0 ' 
of capital punishment will be preached'." ToSay, almost seventy-years ^ 

after Kemmler*s death, xapital punishment is still a *^c'Dntroversial sub*^ 


9 

t , "* 




Ject. And whether ^or not electricity is ^a proper method is stij.1 ^ y 






undecidedl but without ouefstion the f^^Qt pvprut ^ on A^h t^l^ <i mflnnor upq 

e < I 






. accurately described by the New 'York Times as "worthy of t)5e darkest 

chambers of the Inquisition of the 1*6^^ celntury."^^ ^ 

' ' . ♦ 






18. ."Far Worse Than Hanging," t>. 12. \^ - ^ ^ 
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THE LAST BARE' KNUCKLE .PRIZE FIGHT IN AMERICA 
by tfilliam Calaman ' ' 



Today, a professional heavyweight fight is viewed as a sophisti- 
cated sporr and attracts a3 much publicity and speculation as a presi- ' 
dential election. High-priced announcers devote endless hours of 
television time to interviewing the participants, and ^afterwards the 
victor is greeted with wide acclaim — and book contracts. But in the 
late 19th century, boxing in America was known as "bare knuckle prize- 
fighting,'^ and because of ifs^rut^lness, the sport v^s outlawed in 
many -states. Fights were conducted in gladiator f§Lshion and matches 
continued until one man was beaten into submission and couldn't continue. 



Unlikemodern boxing, where chdmpionsKip Aatches consist of fifteen 
rounds of three minutes each, rounds ir^ prize-fighting continued until, 
one fighter was knocked down. In this way it was colBmon< for a prize- 

' * / 

'fight to last for fifty rounds or« mc/re.* 

' - Then on July 8, 1889, bare k^ckle prize-fighting came^to an^end in 

' the swamps of Mississippi with ^the fight between. John L, SuUlvan, the 

^reigning heavyweight champion, and Jake Kilrain. The illegal bout was(^ 

/ ^ _ 

staged virtually one step aheTd of the law, and^thin a year af rer-tire— 

bout, both fighters and* their associates had be^ arrested, convicted* 
ancl sentenced for various *of fences. ^ 

The bout was orfgiYia;Lly scheduled for New Orleans, Louisiana, where 
prize fighting 'was legal, and it was specuPated that the. champion* would' 
^ receive the st^^^ongest challenge of his career. Not since 1882, when 
Sullivan knocked out Paddy Ryan ia nine rounds, had the^world heavy- 



* 
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weight championship changed' hands, and so th^fi-'wai'^a great' deal of^ . ^ 
Interest in the conte^fe^. ^ ^ 

^ Kllrain. who wa^ training' in Baltimore, wohc^ *'thou- 
sands"- on any -given day, while Sullivan, who ^3^9 staying in Belfast', 

^ ' ' ' * ' ^ 

, .-New -Yorlc, had an equally 'impressive gallery on hand for his daily prep- 
aratlons. On July 6, 1889, both men arrived ^in^w Orleafis wherp trhey 

' 1 ~ ' V . 

. received heroes* welcomes^' The betting, it was said, was light, but \. 

what little there was favored Sullivan by odds.^ ■ • 

Meanwhile, the governors of Texas and^ Mississippi were, "doing their 

best *to Heep the fight fi^ evi^ materializing. Gove'wor Lowry^ of i \4 

Missis^ppi Issued a proclamation on July 1, 'forbidding the Sullivan- * 

Kilrain^ fight and offering a $500 reward "for ihe artists of principals ^ 

or participants. Three days later. Governor Ross of Texas, suspicious 

6 ' ^ ^ > ^ 
of a possible fight in Orange County, notified the sheriff there that- 



^Suilfvan and iCilrain [may] attempt to come to your cM^y to commit a 
»o?fens,e against the public peace of th^iS stat^, Should^they do so, I 
^direct you to use all -lawful means to^jtevent th£ same." 

' Governor Lowry went so far as to send the state militia to the 



1. "Sullivan, John L.," Encyclopedia Britanioa . Volume 21, 1970. 



2. "Preparing for the Fi^," New York Times . 2 July 1889, p. 5. 

3. "The Pugilists in Ne^ Orleans," New Yark Times . 7 July 1889, 
p. 2. , ^ ' . . . 

4. The name was spelled in parlous accounts as "Lowry" or VLowery.V. 

V 5. "Sullivan and Kilraln," New York Times . 6 July 1889, p. 2. 

6. Orange County is wherb the' Southern Pacific Railroad goes-*" ) 
through TSitas from New Orleans, ^n. order, to transjJort a large number 
of 'people to the fight, the promoter^ had to be certaip 4: hat wherever 
the location was/to he, it was near a railroad dtation^ * . - 

' 7. '^Sirllivan in the South," New>York Times . 5 JTuIy. 1^89, p. 2. 
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State line between Mississippi and toulslana^'to prevent the fighters 

'and their parties from Crossing Into his state. Th6 New York Times 

reported on July 6 that "he [Lowry] has Slrected his 'sherlf f-s to watch 

all railroads entering the State and spare no expenditure of men and 

,8 * 

money to arrest the*- Intruders and prevent the fight/' 

Governors Lowry ^nd Ross, furthermore, urged their neighbor. 
Governor Nicholls of Louisiana, to take comparable measures to iSbep the 
fight out of his state. However, Governor Nicholls was in a bind. He 
did, not want the fight staged in his state, but at the same time he 
feared going against the public which was clamoring for the bout. , Per- 
^d^the best indication of public sentiment was revealed wJten the New 
' • York Times ppinted out the'^^^l^tTiere was "but one company of sixty-^ive 
men in the militia in New Orleans and its commander, the ever popular^ 
Captain ^Beanham, is named * as ^ possible referee at the fight." Thu6, 
the likelihood the fight would occur in New Orleans or a nearby town, 
seemed imminent at that pbint. ^ ' 

The two filters themselve^ t*Smained aloof from the legal problems. 
^ After his arrival on Friday, July 5, Sullivan worked- out at a local New 
Orleans gymnasium. . 

"He (Sullivan] arrived under good auspices and in superb 
« condition," reported the. New York Times . "He has spent ^ 

several hours dail*/ in practice in the gymnasium contlg- / , 
uous'te his quarters where he has been crowded by admirers. 
Today he picked up a ten pound solid Shot and hurled it 
some tweirfy feet against a closed dopr, which w^s shat- > 
tered to splinters. "^^ 

Kilrain;' who was smuggled* into New Orleans the follwoing day by the 



8. "Sullivan and Kilrain," p. 2. 
3. Ibid . 
• 10. Ibid. 
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Southern Athletic Club, was busy denying published reports which stated 
he had Indulged In excessive bee|j^ drinking with his friends during a 
' break in travel at a <;hattanooga saloon. "^^ 
/' On Sunday? the 7th, the t\ro fighters stayed out of the llmeilght 

that had followed them so "Carefully the {>receedlng week. The New York 
' '\ /-" j^^es took advantage of the temporary lull In the activity to take Its 
first ^dltorlal stand on the fight.. Referring to ,an incl<fent in New 
Orleans during which a large crowd of young boys gathered to give 
Sullivan a boisterous welcome, the Times said: "It Is such demonstra- 
tions as this that eiqphaslze the evils o/ prize fighting, and make It 

Imperative that every sel5-respectlng State should stamp out the brutal 
12 \ 

practice. *\ The ' Times further ^denounced the impending ^ectacle stai- 

* „ * • • ^ ' . » i 

Ing: "It will be a ca^use of satisfaction to all decent people if the 

' fight iJmevented: it will be still more so if the two principals are 

. ^ held prisoners in the South until the fight is all taken out of them."-^"^ 

That evening, a special train took~ SulTlvan, K'llfaln,* thelirpar-- 

•ties, and approximately 2000 fans out of Nev Orleans towards the 

Mississippi line* A surprise proclamation Saturday from Governor 

'Nicholl^r," iri'tlmatipg the possibility of \i5ing the state militia to pre- 

vent th^ fight and 'maintain the public peace, had Aad^ the excursion 
* * 14 

necessary. Although obeervers did not expect the Louisiana militia 



to take acAon, the entourage , made plans to go elsewhere. . A request" to 
mov6 the fight to Arkansas was rejected by Governor Eagle ^f thaf '* 



11. Ibid . . ♦ 

' 12. "Editorial," New York Times . 7 July 1889, p. 4. 

13. Ibid . / V , , , 

14. VA Fight Certain," The Daily Picayune— New Orleans / 7 July 
^ 1889, p. 2. ' ^ ' 
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state; however, one of the fight^'s promoters received an jp f fer/from 
a "prominent Southerner" to have the fight on his propetty.,. T|he anony- 
■ ^ous figurd,. later to be identified as Mr. C. W. Rich of Ricjftyrg, 

Mississippi,^^ also offered "to furnish an^ indemnity bond and guarantee 
17 ^ 

protection." 

* ^f the train* s excursion, the New York Tiiges observed that "at the 

.Mississippi line there. was a party of twenty-five men, and the train . 

was challenged, but no attention was ^aid to the signal, and the special 

train dashed through at a speed of twenty-five miles an hour. It was 

18 

just before daybreak wljgn the train «ot into Mississippi." 

At 8 a.m. Monday morning, on the outskirts of Richburg, Mississippi, 

the fight was scheduled to start. . Several items of protocol, such as 

" building a boxing ring, selecting a referee,^nd giving the loii^ sheriff 

. a -chance to stop the fight, delayed the beginning slightly. The referee, 

by choic^'of the crowd of some 15,000, was a fellow Southerner, CapVain 

- Vjohn Fitzgerald. Mr. Corwart, the 'shariff of Marion County , ^stepped 

Into the ring to announce he was commanding peace, but his action was more 

ol a formality than anything else and .was virtually meaningless because 

^'""fii had no other officers to back hi© up. Upon completing his statement, 

20 

Corwart turned and left the premises, never ^-to return. 
^^^^^—^—^—^-"'^^ • • » 

15. Ibid . 

116. "The Bigger Brute Won," New York Times , 9 July 1889, p. 1. 

^ 17. "Sullivan's'Day," The Dally Pieayune— Ne^ Orleans . 6 July. 
1889, p. 2. . 

18., "ThQ Bigger Brute Won," p. 1. , 

. 19. "Tfte Grjpat Battle," The Daily-- Picayune— New Orleans , 9 July>^ 
188^, p. 1. ' . , , 

20., Ibid. ^ 
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From the outset, Sullivan dominated the figh,t even though K'ilrain ' 
opened a^gaiah along Sullivan's ear in the seventh .round. For the most 
part Kilrain simply ran around tjie ring with Sullivan in pursuit. When 
he was cor^rfed, Kilrain merely fell down, thus ending the roxini" 

"This sort of procedure went on for a long time, Kilrain runryulg and 

/ ^ ' " ' ^ 22 • 

dodging and Sullivan calling him to 'fight like a man.*" 

In*round twenty-three Kdlrain shoved a spike from one *of 

into Sullivan's foot and this caused a near riot among the spec 

In round /orty-four Sullivan became ill and fell to one knee but Kilraii 

was afraid to go near him. He asked him, to make the fight a draw, bu 

Sullivan refused, and emphasized' the refusal by knocjcing Kilrdin down 

He Was angry now, and in the next round he not only' knocked Kilrain 

down, but he jumped on him, which prompted a claim of foul from Kilrain^ 

friends. This was not allowed, and it was repeated in the next round, 

23 




after Sullivan again' threw Kilrain and fell> on him. 

^ At round seventy-five the referee cautioned Kilraip that if he 
continued to fall down without being hit he would disqualify him. 
Realizing his fighter was beaten, Kilrain's second threw a spoAge in the 
ring to indicate the' fight was* over". * . ^ * 



When Donovan threw up the sponge for Kilrain there was 
a wild confusion and a general trush for the ring was made.^ 
The reporters* desks were splintered, fences went down, 
and all restrictions were sw^pt' aside. An exit for Sul- - 
livan was cleared by Muldoon {his trainer] and Cleary by * 
vigorous movements of the arras. The victor was placed in 
a carriage/and conveyed to the train. 



1 



21. "The Great Battle," p. 1. 
^ 22. Ibid . . 

23. "frhe Bigger Brute Won," p. 1. 



24.- Ibid. 
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After the fight, Kilrain was quoted^as saying, "I couldn't do'my 

best; that Is what makes me f eel^ so iftean. ... I ran around. I did, 

^ I 25 « 
it for my friends.- I was *not strong at the st4rt." 'Kilraln's com- 

nntc wgrr ironic in that he had spent the entire* week before the fight » 

^denying reports that he was "tired" and not in top form. 

Oh the following da^, the attention, of the public, weYit from fight 

to flight.' In the same edition in*>whith the New YOrH Times reported 

the results of the bout, there was an /editorial recommending" that par—* 

ttcipants in and backers of the fight be punished. ^^^^1^ 

On Thursday, July 11, 5ullivan^vfas arrested in Nashville, Tennes- * 

see, but was released that same afternoon after his attorneys attained 

-* a writ of habeas corpu^^. An eager Governor 'Lowry, immediately after 

hearing of the arrest, issued a statement of fering «$500 for the arrest ' 

of Jake Kilrain so the two could 'be tried together, ^ull.ivan, however, 

left that evening to escap^ further north to Chicago. Realizing that 

authorities meant business and Vere not just "trying to put up a front, 

Sullivan's backers jumped off the'train tnrea blocks from the main 

te#minal in Chicago, where authorities were once again waiting, j ' 

^ • Even with his brush* with* the law, Sullivan did not fear jcapture, j^^' 

let 'albne a jail sentence. He confjldently TJent where he wanted to and 

drank himself into— a_stupor whenever he felt like it while he was in 

Chicago. Kilrain was also sure that the most that would happen would 

be a fine; however his trainer, Chartle Mitcl\6ll, did not share Kilrain^^ 

confidence. Mitchell-; disguised as an Indian, fled to mqr.O"^^n ?n 

then, to throw off his pursuers,. he doubled back and spent two nights 




25. Ibid. 



26. "Sullivan in the South,"' p. 2. 
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sleeping in the cornfields of Indiana. He then put on a priest's garb 

and'made it to Buffalo, New York. Ti^oa-^fere he booked passage feo 
27 ' 

4 England . ' y', . " * ' n . 

Sullivan and Kilrafn enjoyed a brief hiatus for several weeks 
after the fight, but the honeymoon ended on August 1 ^hen Sullivan 4ras 

apprehended in Nfew York after Governor Lowry issued still another re- 

28 ^ ^ 

que^t for the arrest of the fighters, Sullivan offered xio resistance. 



and 



readily agreed to ^o to Perv^, Mississippi, for ^:He trial, if 6ne 



29 • V 
was deemed necessary. Apparently more concernea with .his image than 

with his arirest, Sullivan Issued the following, statement: . 

' ^ nothfng to say about my recent victory. What I 

^d<y^int you to say is that you saw me sober, I have been ^ 
sober, ever Since* I left Orleans. I have been keeping, 
, quiet in a friend's house it\ Cfhicago. I know that in th^ 

past I have done-n^ch that deserves the condemnation if \ 
received, but what ri^s been said regarding my drinking and . 
, carousing sinc^j^pKe fight is falseJ^ Tomorro^ I am goin^ 
^ to ^oston to siS^d a weekjtrf.th my mother. . . ."^^ 

, Sull'ivan's attorney, Mr. DeLancy Nicoll, plgadfid in the preliminary ^ 

31* ' > v • 

trial in New York that Sullivan had no intention of fighting in Mis- ^ 

sissippi, but 'that the location w^ changed at the last minute and Sul- 

livan did not know where t;he train ^s^taking him. Afterwards, SulJLi- 

-van was to be taken to Pervis for trial on Monday, August 12, but in 



. * :^ 27. "Mitchell Arrives in England," New York Times , 29 July' 1889, 
p. 1. _ ' ^' . 

28; "Sullivan Arrested," New York Times . 1 August 1889, p.' 1. 

29. ^ -rbi4 :\ , - • . 

30. "Sullivan Says He Has Sober," New^York Times . 1 August 'l889, 
p. 2. • ^ . , * I 



31. ' There hacT to-first be a hearing to. determine whether Sullivan 
d be senfc to Mississippi to standvtrial. ^ " * 

32. "Sullivan^es Souths" New Ydyk Time^ .^FAugLst^llTsg , p. 8. , 
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keeping with the aura of the times, bookmaker from New Orleans offered 

to pay/ $500 of any fine Sullivan- and Kilrain might have assessed against 

r' ^ 33 

thejin exchange for an exhibition match** 

In early August, Sullivan left Grand Central tifain station for » 

Mississippi "amidst the cheers of ^ delirious crowd." When he arrived 

in Jackson, Mississippi, Sullivan registered ^t the local hotel and had 

dinner sent to his room. (Governor Lowry, upon hearing this, demanded 



that Sullivan be put in jail.) 

At the trial Sullivan's defense was that it was all a case of*mis- 
taken identity, that he/was not the same man who had been involved in 
the, fight. Ho'wever, on the witness stand, he pleaded for understanding 
and ^sked the jammed courtroom: "What's a feller goin' to do when he 

can't follow his business! Fight in' is my, business. That's how I make 

^ " 34 
jflivin' and If*ln't got no other way of doin' it." 

^ By the time August 12 rolled around, mosl*^observers expected the 

Svillivan trial to end in some kind of compromise, but on 'August 1^^ , 

District At.torney Neville gave his closing argument -and demanded Chat: 

* From the evidence the accused has been proved guilty. . 
If your verdict be that, he is not gui^y, then Write 
the indictment:^ "Not guilty. Mississippi disgraced 
and despised." ^ And if the verdict bed "Guilty,*' then 
you will show the world t>hat in Mississippi, our .be- 
loved State, the law is supreme. 

Apparently this argument (and the evidence) was effective, and to 

, the astonishment of many, Sullivan was convicted. "He tried to keep up 

t 

his 5pirits> singing a snatch of song and fording a laugh, but he was 



33. "Kilrain Arresfced/' New York Times , 6 August 1886, p."-l* 
,3^ "The Bruiser's Trial," New York Times , 13' August 1889, p. 1. 
35. "Sullivan Convicted." New York Times . 17 August 1889, p. 1. 
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evidently a little downhearted. 

The following day Sullivan was sentenced to one year in prison* 
"A prediction two mont'hs ago," the Times wrote, "that Sullivan would 
spend a year in the^Marion County Jail would have Seen laughed at.^ 
Today his friends are terribly anxious about'^the outlook, although they 

still strain their eyes for'a glimpse of an opening in the clouds which 

" 37 
now hang over hin^so steadily.*' 

Meanwhile, K-flrain was o\a;.^oia^bail in Baltimore, awaiting his 
triar which would begin on August 22. It was reported that he was 
"greatly depressed"*^^ when he heard of SulliVan-s sentence, but when hVs 
case finally came up he was given a mere two months sentence. Ironical- 
ly, Kilrain was not found guilty of prizefighting, as Sullivan was, but 

' 39 . ^ 

rather of Assault and battery. * . 

On March 17, 1-890, the Supreme Court ruled that the indictment 
against Sullivan was "fatally deLaative" and Sullivan was set^free. 
Within a week of the court^J^decision on the Sullivan matter, Kilrain 

was set *free* because his friend, Charlie W. Rich, was given »legal 

'* c ' 040 

tody of him for th^^length of his two month sentence. The T^mes did 

j/^ not elaborate on the arrangement except to say ,that'' Mr. Rich delivered 

at check for "an undisclosed amount" to the Marion County Commissioners. 

■ , " ^ • , • " ^ 

SulliVan returned to^he ring, and succ^sfully defended his title ^ 



36. Ibid. 

37y^'Jail for Sulllvah," New York Times . 18 August 1889, p. 1. 

38. Ibid ..'^ • • 

39. "Kilrain Convicted," New York Times , 15 December 1889, p. 1. 

40. "Kilrain Released," New York Times . 25 March 189^,^p. 1. 

41. Ibid. .* 
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with gloves, until 1892, when he was knocked' out by James J... Corbett in 
21 rounds in New Orleans. After retiring from the. ring, Sullivan be- 
came involved in thet cause of prohibition, and spent the rest of his 
life traveling around the country giving speeches on the evils of 
alcohol. He died in mod^St circumstances in 1918. Kilrain continued 
fighting, buc never again came close to claiming a world championship. 
He faded into obscurity, and reportedly died in the ^arly 19bOs. 

And so ended Americans las^tJare-knuckle prize fight as partici- 
pants were then required to wear gloves and the sporty faded from the 
public eye for a few years. Today>, one looks back nostagically $t the 

era, with the yellowed pictiires of mustachioed strong men striking a 
• • • 

fighter's pose, and little realize how brutal the contests really were. 
Still, with the passing or any era, there are those men who are trapped 
in time and unable to bridge the gap. It would seem that* John L. Sulli- 
van may have been such a person, and this author is struck with' the 
man's plea a\/iiis trial: "What's a feller goin' to do when he can't 
follow his business!" It is a lament one Kears as clearly today'as in 
1889 from people in ail walks of life who find their livelihood has 
become obsolete. 



42. -"Sullivan, John L." Encyc^lopedia Britanica , Volume 21, 1970. 
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REVEREND HANS SCHMIDT: PHYSICIAN, -PRIEST, MURDERER ' * 

^ ' by Linda' Trznadel ' 

^ On September 6, 1913, two children spbtted a large brown bundle 

floating down the Hudson River near the New Jersey shore* The older boy 
recovered the package and took it home to his mother who slowly began to 
unwrap the parcel in front of some neighborhood" children. Inside the 
bundle w^s a flowered pillow, and inside the pillow, among the feathers,' 
* ^ was the upper torso of a woman's body — "the head and arms neatly re- 
moved."^ . ' ' - 

The torso was taken to the morgue where the county physician, 
t^eorge King, stated that "the dismemberment was done skillfully, and ^ 



might be the work of a surgeon. The 'flesh has been cut clean wit;h a « 

f 2 • - 

arp knife and the bones . . . cut witlr^ surgical saw." It was 

further determined she< was a little over 20 years old and ha4 been dead ^ 

about ^hree or four days. ^ .* * ' 

The following day the lower part of the body was found floating in 

the river about three miles below. the point where the first part was 

discovered. Again the 'body was found in a pillow case half filled with 

^ feathers, but this time it was packed with a rock identified as "schist y 

a type of stone abundant in Manhattan but seldom found in New 'Jersey. 

An examination showed the "woman died underg^ng ^^operation because 

the two {vieces fit perfectly.' The legs wer^* severed two inches belot 

W 

1. "Find Woman's Body in Bundle in River," JJew York Tiihes , 7 ^ • 
September 1913, p. 3. ' - ' 



2. Ibid. 
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the hlp.k^evldently done by ar surgeon's saw." T,he autopsy showed the 

murder va^ more brutal than first suspected and It was believed the - 

^ victim was tortured before her death.* The poroner stated that the 
* 

limbs could have been amputated while the-«^oman was still alive. Also, 

^ It was det^nained that shortly before death the woman had had a pre- 

4 • . 

mature child. • , , 

• \ * , • 

The task of piecing together the details of the crime fell to 

'InspecJior^Fautot, a veteran New York Police of^^lcer. Although there 
• * • * ' 

was little to go 'on he did have one substantial ciue. -"The second {)'art 

of t^e body was wrapped similarly to the f^rst, but this time a pillow 

case rather than another^llloW was lised. On this pllldw slip was^em- 

brol<^ed the letter "A" with fancy design's on- elthecsld'e^O^ also 

bo're a tag with the name of the Robins&n-Rodgers,Compa^ny*ojS^H&^H* 

Inspector Faurot contacted the^compariy manager for help ih^^^KikhK I Ik 

pillow case was one of a group .sold to the Sack's Furnlt 

' ' . ' 

N^wY/ork. A check of the store's 1)oOks s'howed pillow cases af the same 

- \ 

size and design had been delivered to 68 Bradhurist Street, an apartment 
building In New York. The purchaser of the pillow case as well as other 
merchandise was recorded as a "Reverend Hans .Schmidt. " ' , ' |^ 
Schmidt s apartment was put under surveillance,^ but after watching 
the apartment for several days police became suspicious and decided to 
break In and conduct an investigation. Aft?er searching the room, ^t ^ ^ 

became evident that the murder had 'been committed there. 

o 

• There was a dark stain on the green wallpaper, another l8ta4n on 

the^loor In the hall be^een the bedroom an^bathroom, and a new scrub 

. ^ ^ / " , '^'^ 

^ 3. "ItWer Yields More of Woman's Body," New Yofk Times . 8 Sep^em*- 

b^l913, p. 3. , ^ 

4* Police did not think thfb fact was connec):ed, with her death.^ 
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brush* was pn the sink along .with six cakes of soap. The white enamel 

bed contQined bed spx 
\ « 

> been removed* There were two trunks in the room, a steamer trunk an^ a 



prin^, but the mattress, bedding and^^low had. 
e were two trunks in the room, a steamer trunk an\ ^ 



small z'inc trunk which contained a 'package of 50^ or 60 letters sent to 

O J ( ^ 

an "Anna Aumuller" from various addresses. When detectives opened the 



tcher knife 15 ' 



larger trunk, they foond a bunch of women's clothes, *a bV^l 
inches long,^and a ^arge hand saw". Tlie .knife had been sharrpened on a 
stone and both had 'been scoured. Most of the letters proved of llttl^ • 



.help, but several mentione(^^^^the rectorj^i 



where the girl worked. 



Boniface as the place' 



After questioning.'the pastor of the'Churgh, Reverend J. S. Brown, 
inspector Faurot learned that Anna Aumi^ler had worked there as>a ser- 
vant and^also that the Reverend Hans Schmidt had been connect^ with 
* the church at the same time. The Inspector ; was also tqld that Reverend ^ 
Hans Schmidt was now preaching at St. Joseph's Church and so Faurot 
closed tl\e interview and ln^meddptely proceeded to St. Josieph's Church. 
Upon firsC meeting Reverend Hans Schmidt^ Inspector Faurot became ver^ 
suspicious since the man appeared quite nervoub. ^ Whep Fatlrot questioned 
him about knowing the murdered girl, Schmidt denied knowing her several 




times. Finally the Inspector pulled out a picture of th^ girirr'and 



V showed It to the priest. Schmidt still insisted he did not know her, - 
but Inspector Faurot continued h£s questioning while the pViest became 
more and more nervous.. , . 

When he saw how much the detectives ^tually knew, "he^ank Into a 
chair and began to weep.'* "Yes, I Ijilled her," sal^ Schmidt as h^ 



finished crying. "I killed her because 



I loved^lier. If- am guilty ajid I - 
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am ready to pay the p>siaX^y'."^ ^ 

Schmidt then began cb relate the circumstances surrounding ^ifs ^ 
^ relationship with Anna Aumuller, He claimed he had been ordained a 
' priest in Mainz, Germany, in 1904 and in 1909 camp to America and 
served as an assistant to Father Braun, the rector at St, Boniface's 
Church. Here he met Anna Aumuller. Schmidt admitted having relations 
,with the girl while he was a priest at St. Boniface's. He explained he 
obtained a marriage license and performed tjie ceremony himself^ In ^ 
Novemb'er 1912, he left St; Boniface -and became, assistant pastor to the 
Reverend Gerard H.* Huntihamm, rector of St. Joseph's ChOrch, but he ^ 
still continued to live with Anna in the apartment at 68 Bradhurst 
Avenue. Finilly, he decided he must kill his "wife," because if de- : 
- tected He would, be excommunicated from the Church. ^ ^ 
^ Schmidt confessed thai; on September 2, 1913, he^^ente^ed *tfie apart- 

'''mekt where Anna Aumfiller was sleeping and slit the woman's throat * He 
then carried the body into, the bathrqom, placed it dn the bathtub, and ^ 
proceeded to dismember the bbdyi with a butcher knife and a saw. Through 
the^JTlght and early into the morning, Schmidt said he made severe trips 
to the river with packages containing parts o^ the body. Some of thp 
pieces were weighed with schist and were wrappeff in the blankets, sheets, 
^pillow and pillowslip that were on the bed. After the mattress was de- 
' stroyed by fire, Schmidt stated he scrubbed .the floors of the apartment 
^to remove traces of the blood. He removed "things from the apar^pient :^n 
thi days following the crime, but 'after the first section of the body 
was discovered, he said he never returned. When asked' atout th^ dis- 
sect ioitv Schn/idt replied: "I studied surgery for several months in " , 



8 "'" 

5. "River ^M^lrder Traced to Prlest^Who- fconfes^B^-Today, " Ke^TVork 
Times ,. 15 September 1913, p. 1. _ ^ 
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GermajiyJ* In support ^of his other, career Schmidt produced a business 

'* 

» • , • c> • 

card inscribed: "Dr. Emll Moliere, formerly assistant surgeon of the* 

Municipal Woman's Hospital, Paris, France, Representative of the 

' Chemical Hygiene 'Manufacturing Co.mpany."^ • ^- 

^This fact revealed a new*aspfect to the murder case. It was^ noy 

discovered that S^hmidt^was in partnership with a Dr. Ernest Arthur 

Muret, a man who practiced dentistry under fal^e credentials. Together 

they conducted illegal operations, printed their own bir-th and death 

certif icates^^nd counterfeited moi|ey. When Dr. Muret was aiyrest^ he 

cdfl^iBssed to the charge of counterfeiting and a^^earch of his office • 

uncovered presses, chemicals, and photographic plates. Inspector Faurot 

was amazed at what was uncovered and exclaimed: . . > ' 

^ • -d 

I have seen crazy men who have 'tried to make countei;,- 
feits with a pen *and ink and a poor set of tools, but I ' 
have never ki^own one with the brains -to fit' up a plant 
that could^jturn out ^uch high quality imitation money.,^ * 

When Scfhmidt was asked of Jthe counterf eiting^ l>e said he was going 
to use the money for "social purposes." He replied: "There are so many 
poor and miserable peoprle in the world it would b^ better if fewer>were 
born. My jj^ssion was to prevent children from , being, born to a life* of , 
misery.". He went further In justifying his ideas by saying, "I am a 
believer in Euthanasia. I believe that the crippled, the diseased and 

all who are suffering beyond remedy from (>hysicar or mental ti^ublcs 

• A * 8 • ' ^ 

should be put to a -painless death.^" Schmidt said he planned to, murder ^ ^ 
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Traced-'to Priest," p. 1. 



7. "Schmidt 'aod Mure Ji'-^In^c ted as Coiners,^' New Yt)fk Times , 24 
September 1913, 2./ Wa . " , 

8. ^ "Schmidt Brought Wc^n to*Americ&," New York Times, 21 Septem- 
ber 1913, p. 2. „ * . • '» ' ? 
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the victims and then fill out th^eath certificates to make, it appear 

a^ thougl^ the victims died a natural death. ^ 

When- Father Luke J. Evers, the Chaplain at the Tombs, visited* 

Schmidt and questioned' him aboiXt his reasons for killing Anna Aumuller, 

Schmidt responded: "I was in love with the girl, and L wanted her to 

go to -heaven. It was necessary to maRe a sacrifice, and the sacrifice 

•had to be consummated in blood in the same manner as Abraham wa^ going 

to sacrifice Isaac. "^^ When asked why he disposed- of the body in the 

river, Schmidt e:fplained the sacrifice must be consummated in blood' and 

water so the fragments could go into "clouds of eternity." At' this 

point an al,i-out ef f ort "wasijpa'de by the CathLlic Church to prove that 

Schmidt ha^ never been ordakned as a ptdest and had, used false creden- - 

12 

tiais to obtain positions. in various dhurche^. 

t 

At Schmidt's trial his Ijawyer s^entered aifiXea of*guilty but argued 
>^ V - 13 

the Priest was insane at the itlme of the crimed Alienists for the 

defense testified on a family history of insanity an,d Schmidt's' father 

. was brought over from*Germany to testify to his son's unusual childhood 

behavior., D^l'ktrlet Attorney rfelehanty tried to disprove Schmidt's 

assertion that "the peity commanded him to ^ommit^ the murder,"^ He 

showed that in April, ^^13, Schmidt tried^to secure an insurance policy 



9. '"Chain of Murders Schmidt's Plan," New York Times , 20 September 

1913, p. r. * • 

10. The Tombs was the name for th6 New York City detention Center.' 

11^ "River Murder Traced to'Pfiest," p. 1. 

' > , % ; . 

. 12^ • Fat*her Evers asked Schmidt who prdained him and Schmidt replied: 
"^e. -Elizabeth, Pa'troft Saint of Hungary!" Although church authorities 
presented- records to shot? Schmidt wa^ never a priest, this writer is 
unconvinced . • ' . , , 

13.. Psycbiatrists- . * \ 
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for $5,000 on Anna Aumuller's life and named himself beneficiary of Che 

1 A . 
policy. With this evidence Schmidt was founa guilty of murder Ih the 

' " * / ^ 

first degree by a unanimous vote of the jury/ pe greeted the verdict 

with a laugh and said he wanted to'^die lmme((iately. 

, Even*^though Schmidt was foijnd guilty, tils lavyer s^ld he would try 
to get.'an ^pp?al. He argued that* Schmidt did not kill Anna, but he con- 
fessed to the murder to cover- for someone els^. He argued (hat Anna * 
died of an operatloit and Schmidt dismembered her'.body to dispose of it 
more easily. T^e first appeal was Vefi^sed however', and Justice.M,^ *; 
"Davis sentenT:ed Schmidt to die in the el^tric ^hair during tTie week of 
March 23, '191A. Sjtlll, it was close 'to two. y?*s§ later before Hans 
ScSmldt was exec;Mted. Furthe'r charges of counterfeiting were leveled 

»agalnst the former priest and extended*coutt appeals delayed tHe inevit- 

16 * • 

able^ Eventually, oj[i February 12, 19X6, Hans Schmidt was taken to 

^ •> 

Sing Sing to await execution.* He refused to see reporters, but»sent them 



the following brief poem: 



i 



Beyond this vale of tear^ 

^There is life above. 
Unmeasured by the flight of years? 

And all that life, is love-^7 ' 



14. "Schmidt Purposed to Kill for ^fortey," New Yj 
'tember*1913, p. 5. * 




es, 23 Sep- 



15. A year later Schmidt wrote a letter to Assistant District 
_ Attorney Delfehanty stating he "lifauced Dr. Muret to* perform an operation 
* on Anna from the effects of which she died." "Hans Schmidt Confesses," 
New York Times , 13- December 1914, p. 12. 

^ 16. At the same time Anna Aumuller was not burled until August 24, 
1915, after being in. the "^cebox" at the morg^Jfe for two ^ears. Authori- 
ties expl^ned that Che body was not buried ^sooner because the head had 
not been found. -"Schmidc's VlcClm co PotCers* Field," New' York Times , 
25 Augusc 1915, p. 7. ^ . * 



p. 18 



17. "SclpnldC in SJng Sing," New York Times , 12 February 1916, 
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Six day^J^ter he^was strapped '^in the electric chair. ^'My last word is 
to say good-bye to my dear old mother," he concluded. A signal vas 
, ' >given and after three shocks the Rev^^i Hans* Schmidt was pronounced 

An evaluation of thi^ -case ^eads one to suspect that not every 

\ facet of* the crime came out at the trial. -Indeed, the role -ofT)r. -Muret 

* is puzzling and on^ is inclined to believe he was an accomplice in ^ 

Anna's death. Schmidt ' s ,death house assertion that she died of a 

botched abortion makes sense when it is remembered that the autopsy 

showed the girl had recently given birth to a premature child. And* 

when.Muret's office was Searched, a number of obstetrical instruments 

and books on gynecology were found. Thus, it seems logical to assumjB 

' that Schmidt,. upon being told of Anna's pregnancy, convinced the servant 

girl to undergo an abortion — an operation which Muret had apparently 

performed on previous young ladies. When she accidentally died, Schmidt 

then panicked and disposed of the^^pse. Police seemed, to show little 

interest in .prosecuting Muret beyond on4 count of counterfeiting (he 

• - * was sentenced to seven years ion this chij^e), and Schmidt was left try- 

,llig to^ defend himself, against; t^e claim that he l^d dismembered the 

% girl while she was still alive. In Schmidt's confession on the day of 

his execution he stated, "that I am going to my death not for murder, 
J ' 

but for 'lying. A'nna Aumuller really died from the results of an opera- 

^ ' tion "fox which I was mox^ly responsible, and being morally* responsible 

I lied in my detense>6f insanity in order that I might not drag those 
^ * ^ . • . > <i 

• 18 ' 

to ruin who took part in 'the op,^atlon." One is inclined to beXieve 

^ ' this explanation and conclude that convicting Schmidt of first degr 

: ^ ' ' ^ 

^ 18. "Hans Schmidt ITles. Today," New YorkVimes , 18. February 191p, 

p. 12. ' • • . * ' t\ 
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murder — ^hile not even Indicting Muret — was a miscarriage of justice* 
In conclusion It would seem that placing complete blame for murder on 

• \ - 



Schmidt alone was far too severe* 



4( » 
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GRACE HUMISTON, THE FIRST WOMAN DETEaiVE 
} ' ' by Tim McCar^ 



9 

Lc<aipapi 



On July 18, 1948, a small' artic3Hfappear(ed in the New York Times 
entitled, "Mrs.-Humiston,' 77, Crime Lawyer, Dies.'* The paper! in^a few 
short paragrapjis,; summarized the life and career of Mrs. Mar/ Grace 
HumistJn, ccu^dingJ^asCier and sleuth extraordinary. The Yady^ Mke her 



obituary, has Ic 
dur^&i^orld War 




otgotten, but at the height of her, career 



I she was one W the most respected and influential 

womJft in the city of New York arW-perhaps in the entire state. For at 

a time in our nation's history when everyone had more, than their share 

of troubled, Grace" Hum^sto;! dedicated herself to the' cause of others 

who tieeded hef help- desperately . Her prowess as a detective was so 

lighly jregarded that one reporter referred to her as '>Irs. Sherlonck 

Hollars.'* bewildered, frightened underdogs were her clients and justice 

was her. guiding Idght. However, she was also an ardent crusader who " 

worked feverishly to wipe, out vice and torruption, even to the^point of 

sacrificing"^ her o<m pareer^ As her ^lif e story reveals, she should be 

remembered as Mrs^ Humiston the woman, as well .a^the detectiv^, . for she 

' dedicated herself to figttting f or zKe improvement of conditions which 

were prevalent in h^r xiay and 9«^s. 

^Born in Greenwich Villii^, New. York City, in 1871, Mary Grace 

V . . , 

Winterton was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Adonlram /udson Winterton, ^ ^ 

/ ■ **»>-^" 
Mr. Winterton was a well-to-^o merchant who entrained into his daughter 

the extreme upright morality of the Baptist -faith,. Following her gradu- 
ation 'from Hunter College in 1888, Grace Winterton taught for several • 
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years at a school In New York City. Dissatisfied with^the teaching * 
profession she attended classes at the NeW York< Evening Law School, 
where she graduated seventh in her class in 1904 » For a while she 
worked as a clerk in the Legal Aid Society, but upon entering the bar 
in 1905 she was instrumental in 'founding a, law office: known as the 
People's Law Firm, which was intended 'for the less wealthy 'clients. 

Vrom the very beginning the People's Law Firm r€?cei\^eeP*many reports 
of missing peisons who were discovered to be working in lumber camps in 
the South whidh produced raw turpentine. Suspecting some sort of §n- 

y ' © 

s lavement or workers, Miss Wirier ton was anxious to investigate these 
Southern |umber camps. During 1906 and 1907 she disguised herself and 
observed many of the camps close up. She discovered these 'camps re- ' 

' cruited unemployed men from big cities in the North to work in th^ camps. 

'Once down South, however, tHe voitmteer' workers were virtually made 
slaves and not peiinitt'ed ^to^t^turn;^^ led to an expose- 

of these conditions and tresulted in the outlaw of such practices.. 

\ i ' ' ' 

Not long after this, Grace Winterton toured several foreign* coun- 

* »• 
triefe while investigating *the activities 6f steamship companies which 

luri^ peasants Aaerica in aa^attempt to gain tHeir ~sHip-faresi During 

a stay in Lima, Peru, she married Howard Humiston, one of her colleagues 

— * ' / 

in the People *s Law Firm. Once back in the United States* the Humistons^ 
" ' \ ' 

P 

settled down-to iicJusekeeping, but Mrs. Humiston was soon deeply involved 
in her work. She accepted the case of Gennaro Mazella,^ senteiY^ed to - 
dieMn Sing Sing, Prison in August, 1915, for the murdet of a girl named 
'^ifrea Castigla^o.^ An acquittal w^s finally gained by Mrs. Humiston 



1. -Also referred to as Gennaro Mazzella. 

• ^- *' 

2. -"Two Sentenced to Die," New Yctrk Times . 29 June 1915, p. 9. 
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from the New York Suprczae Court -whic)! saved Mazella from the l^eath . 

3 . ^ ♦ 
/ penalty. _ . ^ _ 

. ^ As" Mrs. Humiston**s fame as a lawyer grew, it^attracted the atten- ^ 

tion offmany people throughout New York state. One such person was 

Speit^er Miller, ^Deputy Warden of Sing ?ing. Miller felt she was the 

. only one who*gould prove the innocence of convict Charles F. 'Stielow, 

an illiterate fanner condemned todie^ the electric chair for a^ouble- 

^ murder. Following a meeting with MiJ.ler on July 4, 1^15, Mrs. Humiston. 

* came to agree with Milder on the innocence of S tie low and iimned lately / 

set about to clear. him. , * > 

Stielow had worked for a wealthy farmer named Charles B. Phelps of 

i^est Shelby, Orleans Count^,' in the western part of the strate. On the 

night of March 21^ Phelps was shot to death in the kitchen 'of his. home 

during an apparent robbery (Si his house. Miss Margaret wojlcocc, rhei^' 

houseke'eper,- was found dead the next mourning off the" dogrstep of Charles , 

^tielow*s house, which was^directiy acposs^^he road from Phelps* home., 
* • 

Police began to search the*county for 4:he* murderer aften bel;ig summoned 
to the^scene of the.crlane, but not unt^l two weeks later were Stielow 
^anTTife^brother-in-law Nelson*Green^ tak^-into custody. The two co^- V 
fessed they had killed Phelps and fil,s housekeeper when they attempted to 
roiy the m ai^ TOn the Jbasis of these confession^ the two men were tried *- 



3.,. Only one short article oh the case was found-^ ^ 

4. ' "Confess Double Vurder>" New York Times , 24'ApriL 1915r P- 7. 

5. Some articles ;.isj:ed Green as Stielow* s nephew. 



v6. The written confession obtained by^ the 4d|i|g(itiyes In charge, 
was not^signed. Stielow later ^told Dep^ty Warfen^'Mlller he was innocent 
and ,had agreed to the confession only in order to end a. third degree 
interrogation he^ endured 'for two days*' ^ • 
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for murder^ and Stidlow was conc^tnned to death while'' Green got life 
Imprisonment. . i A - ^ ^ ^ — ^ 

^. 

t)ue,to an examination by a p'sychiatrist which revealeds Charles 

^ Stielow possessed the mind of a seven-year-^ld,,Mrs. ljumiston was con- 

^ vinced of the worthlessness ^of the -confession.^ Although the case " , 

dragged on into 1916 she never gave up hOpe, fnd constantly fbught for' 

reprieves of Stielow' s^ death sentence while searching for the real 
* 8 ' • 

killer. \Thqse^ reprieves gave her time to investigate a report of a 
visit by a peddler to the Phelps house on the night of the mur^der, whom 
she suspected to be Orleans County junk dealer Ir^ng King. ^ In the 
presence of tjrs. Humiston, poldce detective^, and llg^^ officials, King 
admitted he and Clarence O'Connell, an Auburn Prison convict, were re- 
Sponsible for the murders of CharLes Phelps and Margaret Wolcott.^ 

Although the two wer^arrested for the double homicide, many still 

*' J, were unconvinced of the guilNpf King and 0*Connell. Several d'ays after 
making his confession^, King d*ei\ed the charges and stated he had been 

^ offered $3000 and an eventual pdrdon by Governor Whitman to Jbake'the 

'blAme.^^ The two were again incriminated, Sshough, by the^stlmony of 

\ 

Charles and Laura Laskey,^ O'Connell's lacfdlords at the time of the 
^ murders.' They stated O'Cbnnell had been out with a buggy on the night 

of March 21 and later had shot his horse with a bnilet 'which matched ^he 

• 7 — ~" ■ I \ \ 

7. ^. The psychiatrist determined the accused man had a vocabulary of 
. only 150 wor<is. However, t.he confession contained over 350 words. 

8. One' such reprieve came on Quly 29, 1916, less than an hour be- 
^fore Stielow was to be executed, ^when .Mrs. Humiston provided State Su- 
preme Court Justice Charles L. Guy with evidence of the identity of the 

t true killer. , * . 

9. App*ears also as Erwin Kirig, 

±0. "King Now Retracts Murder Confession," New York Times ; 15" 
Airgust 1916, p. 5. 
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two ,Z2 caliber slugs found in CHarl'es'Phelps' body. ^ A Grand, Jury 

trial in December of 1917 failed to indict Irving King^and <:iarence 

12 0 _ 

O'Connell of murder and nothing definite was decided- 

Governor Whitman had commuted ^tielow's .death ^sfentence to life 
. imprisonment in late 1916. With an undecisive , verdict the only result 
of the 1917 Grand Jury investigation of the Stielow case, the» Governor 
' >was urged by' members of the Jury'to drop charges against Stielow and 

Green;, Finally, on May 9/ 1918, Whitman exonerated Charles F. Stielow 

* ' • • ' > " * 

and ^Jelson.Grefen of all charged. The next day Charles Stielow, after 

three^agonizing years, in prison and seven last minute reprieves from- 

the electric chair, left Sing Sing and tried to salvage his life. His 

story remains an unfortunate example of the shortcomings of the American 

legal system. ' * p ^ 

^ Throughout the long, period Stielow was awaiting an acquittal,, Mrs, 

• • - ^ " 

ijioiston became engaged in another ca^e whl^h, like the;.?tielow case, 

/ was tQj be one of her most important,-^ Seventeen-year-old Ruth^Cruger had 
gone to pif^k up her ice-skates which were, being sharpened at a nearby 
shop in New Yor|cXity on February 13,-1917. By 7 p.m. ^Ruth had no,^ re- 
"turned and her older sister' Helen phoned Ihe authorities. . Police 

9, 0ea^ched th^ motorcycle sh?p of Alfredo Cocchi where .the Cruger g^rr was 
; said to have taken Ker'skates, but she was not there.' They ascertained - 
she had picked up '^tlie skates and left the shop. Meanwhile, Henry Cruger 



Ji- 



11. "Qpeh New Tight to Save S^ielowV* llew York- Time^^ 2&'September 
1916,-^1). 7. " ' ^ * a • 

- . - 

12. 'Farther research failed to reveal whether or not the. two were 
ever found guilty. The last reference to them after the trial stated 
O'Connell was still in 'Auburn Prison for shooting a man and King had 
disappeared.'-' * ' . , ' 



13. ' The gitl*s father, Henry D. Cruger, a public accountant, was 
in Boston on business at the tlme\ " ^ 
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had hired several private detectives in an effort to locate his missing 
daughter, » • , , *\ 

Three days after the disappearance of the -girl Mrs. Alfredo CoccW. 
reported her husband was^alsO. missing. He had closed his shop fiarly oh 
the afternoon of the l^tfi and didn't' come home until 10:00 p.m. ^e 
next morning he borrowed five dollars from hie wife and she hadn't seen- • ^ 
him since. ^Ther^ accompanied Mrs>.Cocchi' s statement literally hundre^s"^' 
of reports by people claiming to^ h^^ve seen girls fitting R^th Gruger's ' * 
-description over the'preqfe^ding few weeks. Several stories yere received 
that a girl and a man had entered a taxicab together near Cocchijs\ 
around 3:00*o*clpck on the day^of the disappearance, henry Gruger be- 
,came infuriated by a theory of the police suggesting his daughter eloped - 

and he still maintained she was kidnapped. * * 1 ^ 

' ' . ' y " 

During' the following month Mrs. Humistbn read about the case with \ 
w ' ' ■ • 

mild interest. She Agreed to make an' investigation fpr the Gruger family' . 

only when she was urged to do so in April by Mrs. Felix A^ler, a rich 
New^Yt>rk socialite. Lika Mr. Gruger, she .dismissed the police's idea of ' 
elppement. But, as she later told reporters, ^"I somehow felt . . Ruth' 
had^ been. murdered . therefore, I went to work Hrst to fifid the poor 
girl's body and then Ho dfscover how sfhe met death. "^^ . * 

All through the montj^of 'May Mrs. Humiston and the private <Jetec- 
tives Ini her employ looked in vain for^ clues concerning the whereabouts 
of ^t^|»gin.. Eventually they received information from several neigh- 
bors who swore^they observed Cocchi, nervous and cbvered with dirt, 
* leaving the basement of his shop late on the nights of Februa^ry 13 and 
14. ' A story related to her by Mrs.. Louise L^rQ, a cliei\t, finally. 



14. , "Mrs. Humistdn, the Woman Who Shamed Police in the Ruth Cruger 
Murder Case," New York Times , 24 June 1917, Sec. ^ VIII,- p..^l. i 
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Cyccfii 



•s cellar or the girl's body. 



convinced Mrs. Hnjniston to 
Mrs. LaRue claimed she Whs druggejl, kidrhapped, afid^eld prisoner by as 



.15 



band of white slave trader^.'- After escap 



^tors, she told • 



her lawyer ofe seeing twa other girls, plus the body of a dead girl,* ^^^ 
which she .believed to be the ^rps^ of Ruth Cruggr^. 



^4 ' ^ ' 

Alfredo Cocchi's wife / however, refused to allow. Wfe. Humiston to 

examine the basdment of the shop> but the woman srfon sold the shop and 

the new owner gladly- gave the lady detective- permission t^ dig up tlje 
• ; • V ' ' . 

* ay* 

cellar. On Jt5ne '16' workers revealed a section of the wooden cellar 

^' ' - - 

floor, previously covered by a ches.t of drawers, which had been cut^ ou^. 

Likewise, a section of the underlying concrete floor had been removed. 

Digging through "^five 'feet of dirt, xxlothing, and motorcycle parts, ^ 

^ workers found the^body of Ruth Crug^r' wrapped in a sheet of rubbei^ The 

^ body was completely clothed. an4 ^two giieces of nine-foot rope were tied 

^around her ^nkles and waist, presumably to. lower her into t^/hole.^^^ 

An autopsy showed .W%kull ha"d been crushed^by- a heavy pbject. Death 

-r ^ / , ^ • • 

'was caused by a knife wound* found in dhe abdomen which extended to^th^ 

• spinal column. * . Two days after this, discovery policemen found a ^tr^p- 

doorfCocchi had cut in tAe* floor of the back rogpi in his shop. They ' ^ 

% ^ ' . \. ' t 

theorized he had killed kuth Criiger here and dropped the Jody through 



\ 



\ 



V 



r 



j 



lis of Drug an(^Kidnappers," New York Times , 



• T 15. "Mrs. LaRue. Te 
• 'June 1917,^ p. 3. . 

' X6. This story was found by^ police to have" beetx tajcSn almost 
f>vflrf1y Frpm a yiQYel by Sax j^QhmeV entitled T k e ^ Ijf^ii^gj^^^J^^i;;^^^^ 
.which was a favorite of Mrs. LaRu^^" ^ \ ' 

17. ."Fiad Rut'h Cruger Burie^iri Cellar of Cocchi's Shop," Nfewjfork 



' Times , y ^une^l9l7> Sec I, A. 




V'r* ;i8/ "*Ripper/s' >Iark ^Aind -on Body, o^ Ruth Cruger," New York Times , 
■ la June 19^7^ p. 1% 
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iq' 

the tf'apdobr into the cellar below* 



Prior 



( 



to ^^^i Gocchi was found living'with his parents i« Bologna, 
.Italy. The escapa *of a pVime suspect to another coutitry, and the fail"- 
ure ftto fir\d the body in a basement* detectiv'es supposedly checked,, left 
many questions to be answered b? the police department; Police Commis- 
sioner Arthur Woods immediately launched ah investigation into. the 
possibility of police corruption. Incormation revived by the District 
Attorney *s off,ice told of a^numbes of .policemen who were seen in conver- 

sation with Cocchi^at his shop. It was learned Cocchi took bets onr 

/ * -» • * * ' * 

horse races at his motorcycle shop. In, addition, it was-^believed he 

had acted as a, collector of graft for motorcycle policemen in a system 

known as ?lfi^ "monkey-wrench game."^^ Because of 'this invest igatidn, 

four policemep were suspended fpr taking bribes. * \ % 

^anwliile, federal authorities were making f\itlie attempts to ex-^ 

tradite Alfredo Cocc^ll fTOm custody in 'Italy. Due to a statvfte.'of ^ the 

Italian penal code foYjt>iad'lhg' the extradition of subjects wanted fo^ 

crimes committeS in foreign countries, th^ Italian government refused 



to release Cocchi to V.S. officials. The request was denied'"e^ after 

President Woodro^i. ^filsoh asked for his .return to America. Nevertheless, 

' ^ . \ '* « . * ' 

Cocchi confessed' to-^^he/ murder* of Ruth Cruger while' in an Italian prison. 

\- He told autm^ifies Xe ttled to feiss her when she came back for her 

• skates, but she attempted to ^scape^ Angered by this, he struck her 



.19. ^Jht;t>t)[^y enjtraQce' to the shop was by a flight of ^talrs* locate<l 
'^^~-:hrihnot*1r^>€-*.ttKeM>u-t4d-i^^ tcubury.the body in the cellar 

9 Cocoh* xJould have had .t6 carry the body 'outside and down the steps. In- 
stead, he was forced to saw a Ijole In the floor. ' n 

• 20. This wds. a method of graft, in which drivers paught for speed- 
ing who wanCed th avqid phe consequences were told by policemen to go' 
to Cocchi*s repait shop and purchase a "mpnkey wrench" for .$5,' $10, $20, 
depending on the officer.; . * » . . 
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-across the l4ad with a woc^^n log,^j^ 'aIso in h^s^conf ession he claimed 

to have'^left h6me after* the murder and'lpent two day^ and a ni^t at 
f ' . - * * " ^ . ? ' 

tAe home of -a prfest in New York City, vho was later identified as 

" J. ^ 

Father. Caspar Marretto. When his confession was completed', .Cocchj. re- 

? *^ 
porte^ly- td'ld th6se ai^un.d him that: , .'^ • 

^ ^ An o^rerpowe/ing acti:action fox the young woman 'seized ^ . 

* • *me. . Wnat happened afterward seems like a dr^am. ... In \ 
view Of the facts which have been presented, it must be 
.. * true I Attacked and killed, her. B^t Cod help didn't 
mean tc. My will power could not resist anymore. 22 
' jC 'At lastjl feel relieved.^ I have freed myself from a 

^oighjmare which tortured my conscience. Now I l^ave told ^ 
* Everything, and I am ready to suffer any penalty. 23 

A trial vT^s tnst±\Mt"eti in June, 1919, at ^Bologna concerning the' 
charge of ^ murder against *Cocchi. During, the trial he claimed his .^^^^^ 
had actually killed the girl and he was only trying to prol^^vher by* 
confessing*. The court dismissed 'tfiis as a last try to save himse^^. . 
Finally, on October 29, 1920, Alfredo Cocchi was 'convicted of the first 
• degree miirder^of Ruth Cruger and was sentenceifl to twenty-seven ye|^ ' 
imprisonment in Italy. In addition, he was charged with attempted \ 
criminal assault, falsifying passports, and false enrollment ii^ the 
military service^^^ * * \ ^ , , 

Although she modestly dehi^her .par^j. in the case, t.Rfi total ;;redit 
was bestowed upop Mrs. Humist^ofi. "During a newspaper interview she 
emphatically renounced* tKe title of '"Mr^. Sherlock' Holmes" by commenting': 

' ' *^ f 

21. "Cocchi Confesses Killing Cruger Girl in a' Je>lous. Rage," 
Philadelphia Inquirer , 24 June 1917, p. 1. * ' ' . 

\' r< "* . ^ 

-26^ 



, 22.^j!i«S^hrfells How He SlevTI^T^nrfugefr*^^ 
•June 1917, i^ ' 3, \ , * , ^ 

2jf. "Cocchi Confesses," p. 1. , , 

24. "Gocchi Convicted, Gets \1 Ye^s," New York Times > 30 October 
1920, p. ^. ' • * • 1 . ' 
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. ' '' • % 'i ' ^ ' ^ 

"I never rea<^^Sherl<^k Holmes^ fir^act, I atn not a believer in deduc- 

tion. Commorv^ sense and persistence will always solve -a mysteVy. You 

25 "^^C 

• never need theatricals nor Dr. Watsons- if you stick to axcase.' * 

4 ' ' 

^Still, Mrs. Humistori was convinced. RQt*h Cruger had been a victim 
I of. a white slave organization and §o she dedicat^ed herself to the pro- 
tection, of the* young, girls in New York^City and the "destruction of 
iimnoralitjf." Offered a j*ob*aff a Deputy Assistant District Attorney- in 
J Junep 1917, .slie refusec/ in favor of an unsalaried appt^intfment as a^ 

special .investigatbr under Police-' Commissioner Wqods. Acting in this - ' 
^ ^ official ppst ;5he anvest^ated reports of missing girls utitil her dls- - 
missal in De^J^ber.' Her re^lSga^ ^t 'this time, though, ^was the^estab- 
lent^of an organization sherjhalled the Morality League of* America. 




was intended to distTiWfee^nformation regarJting the. white slava^ 



* nj^rket and to look into tales of imm6r^lity. fUnder th^ leader-ship of a" ' . r 

group or prominent., New" York citjlz^ns, large sums of money were accuifiu-** 

K * . ' • ^ . . S ' 

lated in an acoooat called the Rqt>h *Cruger Eraergendy F^iAid,* which, was to* .-^ . . 

•support Mrs. ^Humiston in'her^hunt for missing ^men. » ^ * • 

When asked to speak* at a dinner for^the Women Lavyer s * Association , /' ^ 

oifNovembeii 15, d917, 'her 2eal in condemning ^immoral it»^ proved ^ hurt V- ^; 

# *- , ' , • ^ t ' *- * ' 

her highly-held image and s;rgnar«d the do'wnfall of he*t c^^reer. In her* * • 

address she mad^e the fallowing accusatioas against /the l/nited States 
Acmy: * * ^ ^ • • .• « . 

^ -.V * " • , i< ' * * 

^ > From statistics I have gat^ei;ed I cai) sa^ ^mh^t'^at? one 

of oar big camps j:here are *60D girl^Twho arfe'febout .to biH^ . '\ * * ' 

> . com£ mothers who have_no husbands. - At Camp Upton locat'ed, ^ ' - / 



of/these little mothers* are dead.26 .^ 



* 25. "Mrs. Humiston, the Woman Who Shamed Police," Sec. VIII,' p. JLt. 
26. "Camp's ^tory Squelch^j, "* New York Tim^e , l6'Novi&mber.l9l7, 
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These allegations came at i^e ^eighc of American involvement in 
s the War in Europe and thus were very unpopular with the Army and Ameri- 
can pClblic alikfe. / ' ^ ' " 

' Upon being informed of the charges made 'against his camp and men, 
fcatp ti>ton's Comi^ander Major ^ener&l J. Tranklip Bell repudiated any' 
NJuTOwledge .such conditions. An' inquiry into Mrs. Humiston's accusa- 
'tibns was* soon enacted i^y\t'he Array; .She was asked by Raymond B. F^sdick, 

V \ . * ' « ' • • 

' ctiaifman of the Committee on Array , Morals*, to present the evidence she 
claimed to possess before A c<iramittee in Washii\gton» .D.C., This evidence 
wa§ nev^r^made ^hlic Bnd the inq.uiry ^as dropped. The Nevf York Times , 
'whidWhad so of ten* suppoitted het w6rk in.^Vie past, dismissed her claims 
by suggest ihg 'she was Bfeing "unwittingiy^used Gennan spies Cp .ci^cdiate 



' ' * 27 

rumors- intjernded to weaken American patriotism. 



I 



From this poiat on- Gpace HumijSton'was pnly giv^n spof^adic newspaper 

coverage and was usually pictared as an eccditrlc anachroniStir, ^ex 

t\ attempt 'to form a Social club for ^eighboi*hood youtlis resulted in h^r - 

- * * * ' • ' " , 

"•j^ arrest for operating a dance hall withQM^t a I'iGexisf, During the 1920s ^ 

"~ ''^'she crusaded again^st dyegal night clilbs and claimed they received 

pp'lice prcu:ect^i>; again Her all^'egajf igns were Ignored by a pubHc that 

* > • * • » *♦ • 

saw^Erohibitlo^i as nothing mo>e than a. minor inconvenience. 

' \ " ' ^ \': 

.*^Even though neys^papers make cfnl;^ minoWef erences ♦to her career 
: * . ^ • . ' . t 

^ af^er 192^, it would probably, be a mistake to a'ssume Mry: Humiston was 

N not active^ /Also, it shotted be notdd'that her life was not entirely 

, * * centered ardun^ her work. Once asked by 4 reporter if she preferred 



» her >rofefesibn over hoV life' she replied: • "I prefer hoipe— possibl^^ 
• thafsounds- old-fashioned? Well, to me tfiere*s nothing like my */ 



•s" ■ 27- "Arrimatlons Made' Infflaste." New York Times , 19 Novemb'et 1917 , , 

p. 10. • : ^ ~ 
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' ^ 8^ Mtirde/, Mischief, and May hern 



\ 



12 



28 

horned* .She extremely devoted to her husband Howard and fter 



■ \ 



/ 



friends and associates. 9espltj& the fact that women lawyers were a 
rarity In her day and age,^ her personal life helps to show why she re- 
.malned neutral when it came to t^^questipn of women's rights. ' ' 



When Mrs. Humlston died (on July l&7fl948) at the age of^eventy- 
seven, most of 5\merlca had long forgotten her^najor* casfes ajad ner con- 
tributions to the betterment 6f ^clety.' A'ose who read her obltiiarj^ 
never realized the effect she had upon the lives of so many people 'In' * , 
> the first quarter of ^the twentieth century. Few have shown the sympathy 
and humanitarian concern for others that Mrs. Huml^tpn made her self*^ - 



assumed task. 
:^ 



1 



28. , "Mrs.^Humlst^nt ,the fcman Who Shai«ed Police, V Sec. VIZI, 'p.- \V 
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THE MURDER OF RED CAS SIDY 



by Vicki Kant ' 



/ 



f \ Although the 1920s in Amearica are sonet line's referred to as the "Dry 
Decade," In reality the period was a"* "sopping wet farce." Prohibition, 

^ ^v- • • — ; 

that -"noble experiment,"^ "Was undermineg^ by a thirsty public 4cept su^^liegtf 
by bootleggers who smuggl-ed alcoholic beverages ^to night clubs frf every 

major city. "Blind pigs," as b^s were. som.etimeS^'called, ended up 

•i V r / ^ • \ 

^ ^ social gathering places mad^ all the mor^'att\actiye because they were 

. illegal, ^ere socialites and gangsters mixed easily^'^a^' "thousands 

speakeasies spangled the city like dan^Jelions in 

' 0ive-of— the--better-known speakeasies in-^ew— York^ City ^iat~l-east--tO' ^ 

police) was the Hotsy-Tots^ Club,**an esGabliahmen£ pattially owned by C 



gar^sters 3^4,°^® that attracted various. underworld figures. It wa^^ 



here on July 11, T92g;, tha 



f^Red^* Cassi4y> a smal\,^ime hoo'dltiA, 



' '6 



and Sitnon Walter, an ex-^bnvict, -^jpre. ^hot to death in a beer brawl 
which in a. setxse vividly portrays the temper of times. • ^ 

On the night^'of this double slaying the^ club was doing a brisk 
businesses usual. At 3:45 a. p., Red Ca^sidy, well-known beer gunner, 
along with /his brother '.Peter And a^^ew others, staggered into the c^^b * 
after they had been drinking eXsewher^. ^ ^t ,cftte end ©f^fche bar a grouj) 



*' '^a/TPKann^' y he Xawles s"P"eca<l i (Tfi' i i 1' 1 1^ CFov;^ VuBlTi sHi^ rsj^ 
1957), - ' H j 

2. kenneth ^llsOp, The Bootleggers and" Their Era (New Rochelle, 
^.Yr: Arlington House. 1968). pT 32. ' ' ^ , / • ^ * ^ 

3\ "T^wo Shot to Death in Night Club Pow.^' New^York Time^; . 14 July 
19f^9, p. 20; •* • - ^ . ^ 
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T/idf Murder of Red Cass)^%\ ,9B 



*C'mott you punks give me soi^e goddamn, service. 



M,4 



^'^'^^ the. bar were "annoye 
* CO <lafw'cl,the bartender.. It was 



■ r 



^ ."v ' -iiir c ^ ^ ■ . ^ \ „ > 

men sat drinlcing beer. Peter Cassidy went to the countjer and asVed 

^'^^ ^ ^ * \ ' ' 

' ^ for service by .banging on the bar witb his ham-hock fists and shouting: 

A^^group. of men at the 
oyed with ^assi^y' s rudeness" and stood up 
then that PetersC^s^idy "made disparage-, ' 
4ng remarks" about one man's ability as a boxer and shouted; ^"Where ^ 
com6 from the middle name is fight. Simon Walker, who^was seatedj^^o^ 
tlie far sid6 of the club started -toward Peter Cassidy «a.t^his pistol , 
dr&wn, but; Red Cassidy jumped up and grabbed tihe gun*. More words were » 
exc Hanged be tween the two ^groups, then almost instantly "the small bar-^ 
room roai^ed with a fusillade -of shots" and^forty patrons rushed outride 
to" ei^cape the battle.; • ^* • ^ ^ ' 

.The poiTc*e>^rrived' several miDutes. later and fought to ^jtiiet the ^ 
• crowd that, had gat herded in front pf the club. When they finally got . 
^inside they fou^d thliif^e^ight year old Simon Walker^^sh/)t to death aiid 
thirt/^year old -Pe^r-vCassidy , *'ja redoubtable* brawler," wounded from' a"^- 
bullet that had %zazM the top^of his head. Tied Cassidy had already 
^been rushed to the^ Kospitfa^ w£tb three bullets in his head,* one in' -the 



ifliit 



y , abdomen., and one in the groin. Hakwas conscipus brief ly^it when d^t^c- ' 
^ 'fives attempted to question him "his only r'esponsja was a curse 



.,6 



He 



died approximately on^^hc^ later. Police rounded lupTwenty-f iyfe^peopl'e 
as possible Witne&ses arfd seven were held for *furth^ questioning. A}so, 



thirty "bottles* of ale, one^half keg of b^cr^ and one half bpttre,,of 
0^ whiskey were crojtf^|Hted from the ^iub. 

^ Jay. Robert Nash, Bloodlett^rs and Badmen (New York: M. Evans- 
• an^ Company>-.k973) ^J'p. 156.^' 

5. "Twp Shot to Death in Night^ Club Row," p*-20. ' 

6. Ibid. ■ ■ .■ . 
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On July 16, 1929, Red Cassidy*s funeral was/ held>*at the Calvary 
<. • ♦ • 

Cemetery. His body was carried from his home in^ a solid br«nze, silver 

* " * *• 

trimmed 90 f fin. lUiree carloads of flowers were sent to Cassidy'*^s moth^^f 

f , ' \ . 

and fifty cars filled'' with mourners fc9.l6wej3 the white hearse as yit % 

paraded through ^the gangster *s hom'e territory. "Abo^jt a dozen detebtlves 

^attended the services,' with glances darting f romi f ace to face*as>l^y 



^l^^oked for gunmen and under wo^ld characters.'*/ Peter Cassicly was un- 



able to atpend service becaVise'lfe wa^ being held as a material wit- 

•* * / 

ness. Mrs. BridgeCvCass^dy , mother of the deceased clyng-to her other 

son and sobbed. quietlyVwhile Cassidy s widow and "tVo year^^ld daughter^ 

8 ^ — ^ " ^ . 

stood nearby. , , ' \i 

A »f ew day-st Isger John (Legs) Diamond, notorious gunraafi ,and patt , 

''otJnAwof the Hotsy-Totv Club, along with Charles^ Entratta, his body 

\ ' , ' . • ^ . 

guard, w^re both indicted for first degree muxder. Police' Commlsslpner 

Whalei^ who issued the order declared:* "tljis will serve as a^taesgfca^e tQ ' 

• ' ^ * ^ . ' . q . ^ / 

gangdom the police will give them no quarter. " .Howfever, both mei^t't'*- ^* 

eluded police, and it wa,s not until late August hat Chicago police 

foundvEntratta hiding out, with his wife Anna, As Etftra^ta was led awa^ ' jtt 

^ ' ■ • , ■■ ' ' . • ' m 

he asl^t>his >?ife for money to buy c^igarettes^and she casually pulled * 
out. a roll of monfey worth '$1,200, and handed her husban'd a ope doll^jr » , * 
bill. When questioned neither Entrattajoot his wife would discuss''^th1e ' 
murder' unless police supplied positive proof that h* was ev^n in N;?w * , 




CI 



^ ' 7.\"Bury^Beer Runner'ln Gangland ?omp," New York Time&y >l7 «July . 
1*929, p. 27'.* ?olice 'aTdjiditted they did pift find anyone^ "although there 
<were a, few *bad eggs*, at the funeral and pointed .tpo^lim< 

with drawn 'shades." • \ -'^V- ' . ^ * 



^limousines 



f • 



8. Ibid . ^ ' ' ^. ^ : ^ 

• * ' - . • , A 

9r "Police 'Arrest 81 in Midtown Raid^'' New York Times, '21 July ' * 
1929, p. 8. ' ^ ^ ' '/ V* 
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York,^he night' of Ji^ly^l^.^^ Police* had even less luck getting infor-^ 

matidn from Legs Diamond. It wasn*t until well into March that heS^ve 

himself up, marching into the station houste and announcing to James 

Donnelly, a New York detective: "I hear you want me. Well I'm here to 

surrender ."^"^ He would not answer any questions. 

Then on August 25, 1929, "three of the men who saw murders in the 

HQ tsy-Totsy* Club when, the dawn of July 13 was enfeebling* the lights of 

12 

^roadway . . . were^ reported dead. Hymie Cohen, th£ entertainment 
maha'ger "of the c;lub, one unknown waiter, and a waiter identified *as 
' "William Wolgast" were the victims. , Commissioner Whalen sarcastically 
stated that Cohen apparently saw the entire murder from start to finish, 
and when the argument got louder "the vigilant Cohen, in an effort to 

keep, the picturesque language from the tender ears of those tof be found 

• ' * ' ' 1 3 ' 

In a speakeasy at 3 a.m., ordered- the orchestra to play up." His 

death, ^ along with the others, made Ehtratta*s eventual trial a farce. 

On August 28, 1929, Charles Entratta, better known as "Charlie 
Green" among *New York racketeers, was arraigned' before. Judge Mulqueen. 
His trial opened in early February and Assistant District Attorney 
William B. Moore claimed the murdeTs^were not the result of a feud be-^ ' 
tween midtowri beer runner^, but were due'to a "sneering remark" made by 
Peter Cassidy to Ruby Goldstein, a boxer and witness to the double kill- 
ing.* This was .all supposition on Moore's part^ and proving hjLs .theory 



' 10. '"Entratta Seized in Chicago," New. York Times , 25 August U929, 
p. 10.' 

11. "Diamond Gives Up in Cabaret Murders,^* New York Times , 11 
March 1930, p. 29. v - t 

12. "Murder Witnesses Slain,, S^ys Whalen," New York Times , 27 
August 1929,* pr ^29*. ' \ 

13. *'^"Murder Witnesses Slain," p. 29. 
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was very difficult bjsi 



cause his four key witnesses turned out to be 



a friend of Goldsteli 
clui at the time, of 



J«ss, Three o'f the jH.tnesses (Ruby Goldstein, a boxer; Natljanlel Jarvls, i 



/s; and Peter Cassldy) all said they were in the 
the shooting but claimeS they did ROt know who fired 
the shots. Chief medical examiner Doctor Thomas A. Gonzales jtestified 

that Red was killed jwith a .38 'calibre pistol an^d Sijoon Walker was shot^ 

I 14 ' • 

from a.. 32 calibre y^apon. Twenty-two year old Goldstein confl^rmed 

District Attorne-y Moore's theory about how the brawl began, but he dis- 
played considerable Uneasiness on the stand and told the court" that he 
hid *with some forty-Other people behind the orchestra platform and did 
not see the actual slipoting. * Jarvls' s testimony was similar to Gold- 
stein* s, and Peter Cassidy stated that he was too drunk to notice who 
did. the actual^ shooting. Cassidy did say though that his brother Red 
told him L€*gs DlaiQond i/as one of the bartenders that night, but. this was 

^ ' • . : 1 y ^ 

as close a connection to Difamond as 

Luke Reilly, -the doorman on duty the nigKt of t Re- double n^rder, ^ 
* shed new ligHt on the l^illings when he gave his testimony. He/ stated 



police/<^r fouftd. 
duty the nigKt of tnc d< 



that an unknown bartender fled from t*he club "stuffing a pist 

,.15 



1 into bis 
said that 



trouser's popket a few|^econds after the shc^otingJ' Reilly 
Cohen, the manager, rah! down and told him to open doors because a 
on.\ Shortly after this he spotted the new bartender 

ryijjg to put the|"blue steel" plsfol into his 
s testimony Went no further than this because 



fight was going 

■! 

running across the roacf 

I 

hip podket. The doormahf 



District Attorney Moore felt that. an investigation was fn order and a 



Febru 



14. "Three Deny Seeing Night Club" Slayer ," New^Vork Times , .^7 . 
/ary 1929, p. 13. , \ ^ • 



15. "Gives New V^erslon of Cafe Murders," Nc^w Ygtk Times , 8 Febru- 
arjf 1929, p. 17. ^\ 
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two-iiay adjournment was obtained, ^ 
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When 'the trial resumed Moore put , Tony Merola, a singing waiter 



1 ' 

. M^rola had been held as a material witnes^ 

be able to identify both Entratta and Dia- 



and violinist, on the stand 
and i£ was believed, he would 

mond as the murderers. Early in August, Merola's wife had issued an 

/ 

N application for his release as a v'itness because she felt he was becom- 

18 * 

ing unbalanced and should^ be sent, to a psychopathic ward. His relea^ 

'was opposed by District/Attorney. Moor^ who believed Merola was merely y 

suffering from*"stage frWht" about the trial.- VHien Merola appeared on 

the stand, George 2^ Medalie (Entratta's lawyer) claimed the witness was 

not of sound mindf, and requested a medical examination. Judge' Rosalsky 

became inspnsed at this mova* arfd stated: 

This is the first time since I came. to the bench in 
1894 that the mental capacity of a witsness has been ques— " 
t^oned in this way during a trials. This did not even 
, /happen in the Harry K.^ Thaw murde^ trials. 

Dr. Israel S. Wechler, an "alienist" connected with Columbia University, 

held that Merola was legally sane because he had an J,<jhder standing of 

fiis actions" .and thus Tohy Merola gave, his" cestimor^ as planned. But 

after all this legal maneuver ing^he simply tol<j the court that he, like 

the others, s^w nothing because he hid when the firing began. At this ^ 

point Judge ROsalsky "pi-onounced a not guilty verdict even before , ' 



16. It was^ reported that a search was put into effect for this 
^ unkn(fwn bartender but; police believed he was one of the three victims . 
repor^edty slain ^in late August. / * * '^'X 

J7. Merola^s first name was. al^ printed as "Thomas" 'and/'John." 

18. "Refuses to Free Mjerola," New York Times , 6 August 1929, p. 
28. ' , f ' • 

* 

19. "Gives I^ew Version of Cafg Murders," p. 17. 
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• '~ - - . • ■•■ ■ 20' ' ' ■ ^ ^) 

.Entratta's lawyer" requested 'it. Entritta was set free but just as he / 

lefD the courtroom he was picked Jiip and charged with a violation of 

21 

paroje and ^s sent back^to prison fo^r eleven years. 

The trial of John "Legs" Diamond began shortly after Entratta's 

trial^ended'. Diamondrp'ho received ,his nickjiame because he was once a 

dancer, had worked his way up from a bodyguard t6 a powerful gang lord. 

Diamond also pleaded not guilty' and defied officials in every possible 

way before his trial. Diamond had told polite tha^ he was a "clerk," r 

and Chief Mulrooney's reply to tliis statement^was: . "Outside of being a 

clerk and a murderer, ^fiat other occupations have>you had.^'^^ (Dia- 

mond's only reaction t;o*this remark was a smile. Diamond further 

♦anivyed the policie^ when he was ask^d to appear in a line-up because it 

was believed he was also*^volved in a robbery in-Newlrk, New Jersey. 

Diamond refused to leave his cell, claiming that he Icnew his rights.. 

Mrs. Deckel, a woman witness- in Che hold-up^^s then taken to Diamond's 

cell to identify hims Diamond defiantly lay down on his ^:ot and put, his ^ 

face under the pillow until his "visitors" got tirecl^ of waiting.* 

At the outset of*Diamond*s tri^il his lawyer produce4 two witnesses 

who swore- he was in Massachus^ts the morning of the murder. Because 

the prosecution's vital w'itnesses were all dead or saw nothing, the out- 
's V , • 

' 23 

come of the trial was predictable. Diamond i)as ^reed^n tfTe murder 

* ^ i ■ . ' ^f. ; 

20. "Greene Acquitted in Cafe Murder's," New* Yotfk li^imes ; if February 
1930, p. 29.. . ^V'' - 

21. Ibid. * • "V 

22. "Bail Refused-Diamond in Killing," New York Tirfe^ ' J2 March' 
1930, p. 31. ) ; ] , f -..^'^ ' 

23. A fourth man, Henry Hfermari, was also sougKt^-as a* witne&s^" but * 
he had been killed in an unrelated Shoo tipg in Philadelphia*.^^ 
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^ change* but was .immediately rearrested for a drug smuggling charge. 

In late March of 1930, the New Yoirk police went to New Jersey to 
find Alexander Martin, since he was thought to have been in the, Hotsy- 
' Totsy Club the evening of the murders* Martin* told police he was 

Kouodefl during th&'^^ight as an innocent bystander.. However nothing i 
cajne of his testimony and this was the last mention of the double slay- 
^* in^ in the Hot?y-Totsy Club and the case was left unsolved due to lack 
of evidence. 1 * 

J si * * 

In the final analysis one tends to discount the story of -the siys- 

terious bartended, and it is also hard to believe that Diamond and 

y ' 25 

Entratta were the\murderers as Jay' Robert Nash and others assume. Ij|^ 

is far easieV to believe that these killings. were the 'result of a tavern 

brawl just as the District Attorney outlined and the fact that phe men 

" were killed with different guns tends to 'support this* Still, police 
t ^ **■ ' • 

* must be faulted for their handling of the investigation, and bringing 

the case to trial with s^o little evidence seemed simply to be an attempt 
/ * 

to pacify an outraged public. On the other hand Jack Diamond took no 

' * V ^ 

chances, and ^ happened so many times Huring that ^^a, the underworld 

proved to be more organized and efficient than the police. The fact , 

that both Diamond Und Entratta fle^NeW York after the double slaying 

. and that Diamond surrendered after eigHf months when all the. witnesses \ 

were dead, is certainly suspicious; however, this would have been' a 

natural reaction on the part o^ these gangsters. Because the killings 

occurred in Diamond's club he would not want to be charged, mistakenly • 

' ' ^ f . 

24. "Rfearrest Diamond After His Release," New York Times , 22 March 
'1930, p. 10. - *" * . ' * N ^ - * • 

\ i ^ . 

25. Jay Robert Nash, "Diamond, John Thomas" in .Bloodletters and 
Badmen (flew York: M. Evans and^Company, 1973), p. 156-157. 
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or otherwise, and 'so skipped town. Although it was reported that three 

T . * ' * ' * , 

murder witnesses were themselves killed, oxHy one body was found and this 
could -have been done as "insuii^nce" in case Diamond and his bodyguard 
were brought to trial-. ^ ' , \ 
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THE COCOV?gLAND TRlEASURE EXPEDITIONS 
by GraTit Mahon 



The lure of ' buried pirate gold has attracted many treasure seqkers . 
throughout the years, but none has proved more' enticing than 'the rumor 
of hidden wealth— some one hundred million dollars in gold--which sup- 
posedly lies on Cocos Island, a remote speck of land ^Uthwest of Co^ta 
Rica, located some five hundred miles off the western coast of>anama,' 
in* the tropical seas of the Pacific Ocean, Cocos Island is ,an uninhabited 
land inass of approximately -fourteen square miles. During the age of 
explo^ration, the tin/ island provided fresh water for passing *sailors, 
but it also became a V^fect treasure Vrov.e for pirates wljo looted 
sJani'Sh galleons^ along the Latin American coas^^ 

Supposedly, the pirates Edward Davis, Sir Henry Mongan, Lionel ^ 
Wafer, and a Scotsman known only as "Thompson," used this "minute dot in 
the Pacific" as a storage place for their stolen treasures."^ 

The first of • these buccaneers to make use 6f the solitary island as 
a safekeeping for his plundered riches^ was Davis.' After filling the v> ^ 
hull of his ship' with Spanish gold f rom-l3tleons sailing alpng. the west 
coast of South, America, ha went to Cocos and, according t^ a "writing 
man" on board the vessel, "beached his ship, cleaned her bottom, re- 

* 4 

2 

rigged •'her, and buried his treasure.*' • . > j 



1. Other treasures were mentioned, but. research provided no fur- 
ther information, and*this author is skeptdj:al ^bouj: their existence. ^ 

2. Morton -Savel^* "Cocos Island Perenial Gojal of Treasure sLkers," 
Literary Digest , ?^tA April 193^», p. _42. ^ ^ • 
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- ^ In 1671, Sir Henry Morgan, with a.force of, 2, 200 men and 37 ves- 
sel^, sackeJ^tanama City.^ The vast treasuiL* frdm Pe.rJ and Mejslco tha,t 
wete awaiting shipment to Europe were loaded aboard Morgan * s ^hips "an^ 
^ then the v/elsh buccaneer lef.t the city in burning ruins^ He is alleged 
to h^ve taken the treasure and buried it, in part, on Cocos^^ More 
<:^reasure was supposedly left there when the English surgeon-^pirate, 
Lionel Wafer, buried loQt on-Cocos 1^ 1710. • v ^ 

But ovgr and above any of this wealth was the "Loot of>Lima," 
Ifeecured on the island by a Scottish pirate known -as Captain Thompson., 
Thompson had pu^ ashore in the harbor of Callo, m Peru, in 1824 at about 
the same time ^that Simon Bolivar was in the process of liberating tke 
country fronr Spanish rule. Limd was Spain's wealthiest city Ip' th/jiew ' 
W6rld, and city officials feared- the 'treasure would fall into the hands 
^of the rebels. ^So, they loaded the most valuable of their' ricfies (in- m 
^ eluding two gold Madonnas from the Lima Cathedral) aboard Thompson's 

ship, the Mary l)ear,^ and then went aboard themselves, assuming ^the rebels, 
.would not dare attack a "ship of the British flag,;!' But officials did . 
not reckon on the Scot and his* crew murdering them in their sleep and 
putting out to sea to bury the gold on Cocos. . 

Months later the Mary Dear was captured ^d the crew executed*, but 
Thompson escaped, an4., for almost twenty-five years he^ sailed and pirated 
the same area with one Benito Benito, also known -as "Benito o\ the Bloddy 



3. "Morgan, Sir Henry," Cyclopedia of Names . Vol". 2, 1954. 

4. "President .Goes Fishing and Spins Rli;ate Yarns," New Y ork Times, 
24 February 1940, p. 7. - • = 



5. Ibid.. , 



6. "Cocos Island a Place of Fabled Treasury," New Yor k Timed, 31 
January 1932, *sec. 5, p. 19. . - ' =^ 
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■ ... 

^word.' Eventually, he "became <pavtners-with rf'man named Keating and 



together they ,eftgaged a Captain Bogue and made plans to recover the ^ 
Peruvian gold*that Tljompson had buried on'CocW- However / Thompson died 
Before the expedition could get underway and so the treasure map was 
left In' the''hands of the other two. After this, the crew ulutlnied; ^ 
"BoRue was drowned on Cocos, and! Keating barely escaped with his ^fe 
before the treasure couldLlig^removed." . , . 

This was the.earli^t of many unsucijessf ul attempts to discover the 
treasure of Cocos Island, but one hundred years later a number of l^ea- 
sure expeditions set out to -find the fabled gold. 

The first of thesS expeditions was that 'of the Cla>ton Metalphone 

* * lO ' 

Company, Ltd., out o^* Vancouver, British Columbia, in 1931. (hie .year 

earlj^ar,. under the name of the "Cocos Island- Tifeasure Company*, Lt(f. , " 



lia 

i 



the Clay);on Metalphone Company was granted all rights to search for ^ 
treasure on^^'fche island by the Costa Rican^ government, with the conce§-,. 
slon that the Republic^ receive "a percentlage of, all finds. '^^ 

The cojnpany, under the command of ColpnelJ* E. Leckie, felt their 
chances o'f discovering^ treasures birrted in past 'centurle^ was extremely 
good for two reasons: One, they possessed maps "with an, marked on 



7. Savell, p. 42. " . . - ^ ^ 

§. Bogu^'s name was also spfelled "Boag" huk the first spelling was 
more prevalent throughout the re'search material and .is therefore used in 
this paper. , 

9. Savell,' p. 42. Keating c'onf€see<kon his deathbed that 'he and 
Bogue had found t^e Lima gold and 1 that he rTad killed Bogue' himself . 
However, Keating was forced to leave the island^ before the- treasure # 
could be removed. ^ ' * « ' 

10. -"(^ocos Island Gol^ to be Sought Again," New York Times/ 22 
Sovem^r 1931, sec. 3, p. 6. • r - * 

«- , « 

.11. Ibid* 
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zhe spots where p.lece^ of eighty fncA gold and priceless jewels aqy be 

' - * : * 

awaiting discovery"; and two, they carried a device called the Clayton t, 
Hetalphone, which was capable ~-t)f^ det^ting metals "unQeV thfe earth or in 
- water.-^^ ^ V* - ^ ' T ' ^ ^ ^ . . 

Thpir ship, tHfey Silver Wave , 'left Vancouvfer on February 22, 19a'2, 
with twenty-five men.. Under the provisions of thfe trea'sure*contl?a<;t of * 
1930, ^'Chey co.uld reniain^on the island until ^tober 1?32," but could' then 
' renew the lease if necessary. ^ ^ ' ^ * - 

Frbm the outlet; the tij^opical growth^roved a hindrance to the men £|S 

they tried, to survey the^ island. -There were.marks of previous expeditions 

•--empty holes and 'numerous tunnels In t;he s4^es of moi^ntains — but' the/'ama^- \^ 

ing metalphojije" o^ily seemed to work^ near the shoreline. Surveys of Coco? 

proved of litjtle ^vai^ and^persistent ra'ln made conditions iivsuf f erable. 

• '- — 

- * throughout Juljf, reports of treasure' finds and then reports deny^g 

' * ' * 14 • • 

tl^se finds were tr^smltted.^ -< IrT one message, after a^ denial of dis- " 

*• ' J * ' ^ ' ' > 

covery, the expedition's radio oj^'^rator saicV: 'iHow did anyone ever get 

th6 notion we woul^ vf ilid ^nj?thing on this God-forsaken island?"^^ Anoth- 



|r m^ber,' Lieutenant Dennis' Roolj^ stated that *^ "members of -the expedi- 

V A '. . - • . , 

ion v^ere nearly starved and re fprced to subsist on wild pig meatLand^j 
««^..».o n Colonel Leckie*de^ied their accusations and explained that^ 



cocc^uts. 



J '1-2. Ibid . 

13. "Vancouver Treasure l^ter'sjKave for Cpcos Isle," New York 
Times, 22 February 1932, p. 35. 

14. •^'*Devonshire Treasure Reportedly Disccwgred,"' Kew York Times , 
6 July 1932, p, rt,. " / ' * ^ ' ~^ 

J ' , * . • " 

15. - ^Treasurfe'Dlscoverjr Denied^," New 'York titnes . 7 July 1932, 

p. 19. . ? ^ ' . ^ • . ■ , , 

16* "Cocos Islanfl treasure Hunters Rfeport They* Are Still on Job," 
New York Times , .24 J^ly 1932, p. 9. * \ * 
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Ro'oke was only on th'e. island a short time. ^ The party 
was on shore rations for a few days while awaiting the 
' , 'arrival of a supply ship, but there was never any hard^ 
ship, or anxiety, nor ^las there been ^ single^aa sick. : 
Any talk 'of dissention .is j)nre rot. ... We have an ^ 
exceHent chance of succ^s^^' ^ ^ 

^ * • V 

But four months^ later, on Christmas day, the Vancouver party left ^ - ^ J 

* * II * * 

-cicos Island, after s&^eral million dollars >ad been put into a fruit- 

* ^ , * 

less expedition. ^'^^ Ncvglittering gold or* brilliant j^W^ls were fdund ' * ' 
and the expedition, like so many' others before tbeta, returned home ^ 
total failure. * ^ ' 

' Apparently publicity concerning the expedition was an inspirati9n 
to Other groups, and despite the failure of the Clapton Metalphone Com- 
pany, a group olf Briton's decided to. recover tHe riches of Cocos in 193A. 
Promoted by^ Captain Charles Arthur, the Treasury Recovery Company, Ltd., ^ 
sailed' for the island with the same^high hopes as those befor^ thfem. ^ ^ . 

This, is the firct scientific treasure hunt. Our experts 
will tackle it as, an engineering ppoblem. We have definite , 
* Evidence as to where the treasurdris buried. . . . We are 

using ait' airplane f or surveying ^furposes. * • . ' 

Unfortunately, the group overlooked *an important Item — they failed 

V '20 X • ' * 

to ^tain proper authorization'fro^dosta Rica. Consequently, ^^^^ 

Republic arranged for the immediate deportation of the treasure' hunters, 

17. "Reports of Hardship on Cod&^"lsj:e Denied," New York Times . 25 

, July 1932,, p. 2. \ " ^ 

18. "Treasure Hunters Tire of Wild' Pig- Diet," K4w York Times . 25 ^ ^ 
Deceroter 19!52, p. 6. ' » ' -? ^ 

19. "Engineers to Seek Cocos Island Gold," New York Times , 16 
-September 193 A, p. A. . ' ' ; w^^'^^ 

20. ' In England, the Treasury Recovery Company wafl-.told» the island ' - 
was not interftationally-^recognized as Co&ta Rica '-a. , Co^^* Rica claimed 
they sent the expedition a message in Panama saying thejrwquld be 
•arrested" if they landed on-the island, but the expeditibn^da^e^ they 
never received such a menage and went ahead. 
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and sent .fifty national policemen to the island with o^^der^ to "overcome 
any res^istance. . . ."^^ ^ ^ 

While the treasurer-seekers were .being rounded up,. Commander Frank 

X ' ^ . ' ' i 

Wor^ley, the Captain o*f the ship, xadioed an apology to Costa Rican 

President J.irifenez while Arthuy returned to England with the excuse of 

• . * - ° 22 * 

^ obtaining a larger vessel for the company. Eventually, the entire 

» expedition, with the exception of Arthur, was arrested atfJended'up in 

/ *• 

Costa Rica: for trial. Costa' Rica conf ijsdated the equij)mei»' but released 

the men in late Octobe^/' after members o^ the group testified that 

«. ^ ■• 

' Arthur was the sole promoter of the company and "they were only the 



serv^nt^s of the promoters. "^"^ 'They arrived in England* in January, two 

months after Costa Rica renewed its Cocos Island contract with the 

Clayton Metalphone Cdmpany.^^ 

' ThisI however, did no't sto{x^ the British search for gold. Wor^ey 

and the chairman of the Treasury Recovery Company, Erik Hankey, made J 
; • ■ - \ 

arrangement^, with Costa Rica for an authorized search of the island in 

' 25 ^ • 

February, 19J5. 7 ' t . i . 

On April 5, 1935, Costa Rica gave an official authorization and t 
British Tours/ L^d*f (the* old Treasury Recovery Company) tried to i;,Ase . 

^ / ' T 

funds in England. Their ship, the ^Veracity , again Under the command of 



) ' 

21. "Treasure Kuftters Held," . New York\imes ,/ 14 October 193A,^ 

22. "Treasure Hunterd Offer Apology," New^Yofk Times , 15 October 
193A, p. 6. - \ ^ 

23. "Treasure Hunters May Go Free today," New York Times / 29 ' ' 
November 193 A, p. 6. . • 

^ ' 2A. ^^"GoXd* Seekers Go Home," New Vork Time 8 « U Novembei; 1934, 
p. '8. ^ 

25. Apparently, Costa Rica gave in to Hankey' s offer of one-tl\ird 
of any find. " . ' . ' 
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Worsley^ reached the Canal Zone in early June, along with^ a Belgian, 

Peter Bergmanns, who was shipwfecked on Cocos in 1929. and claimed he 
u 

had discovered the "treasure cache." He had been offered a quaf-ter of 

- any discovery f6r his help. A force of ten Costa Rican policemen was 

waiting to from Puntarenas, Costa kica, with the expedition to * 

27 

protect the Republic's shar6 in the project. ^ 

' Finally, on June 7, 1935, the Veracity sailed from Puntarenas- jrfith 
a ten-man police detail and a crew of fifteen under the command of 
Worsley and his assistant. Commander C. Finnis. Their contract 'pro- 
vidfed for the group to stay on Cocos -until October* 

Still the ^itish could not seem to keep themselves out of trouble. 
Before they even goi to Cocos, the crew cpmplalned because they had not 
been paid £or^t^el^ lervices since they left England. They were upset,, 
over- the fact that Arthur still had control ovet the operation, from 
Balboa, and when his cousin, Richard Studdert, arrived from England and 
took charge, insult was added to injury.^ 

By September the expedition was near mutiny> having not received a 
penny of their salary, and Costa Rica made 'arrangements with the comman- 
ders of the expedition to remove the police force on ^he \l^le^ly if 
tjie men abandoned the entire project. 
* Then, on October 30, 1935, Costa Rican Congressman 'Carlos Jimenez 

(not the president)' heatedly accused British Tours, Ltd., of selling 
.stock ''to the English. public in the name of Coka Rica, for the "unlikely" 
diecovery of treasure^on Cocos. "He alleged the company's financial'^ 

^ ' ' ^ l"' ^^^^ 

\ 26. "Treasure Hunt Ends,*'* New York Times . 11 March 1936?, p. 21. 

. '27. Arthur, still the main promoter, remained in Balboa fearing 
.arrest if he nent to the island. ("Costa Rica Gives, Permit for British 
Treasure Hunt."' New York Times, 5 April 1935", p. A.) " , 



no 'Murder, l^chief^ and Mayhem ^ ' , 



' the ^concession 



operations in London w^re fraudulent and upged the jiresident to cancel 



By November 15, the charter for the Veracity was cancelled for the 

expedition "because o€ the lack of funds." After this, things seemed 

^ * / ^' * ■ 

•to settle down until February 1936, and then Costa Rica^9idered the 

coniplete evacTUation of the isle because of the expeditt^tt*s failure to 
come up with "compensation funds" for the government. The order was 
repealed when "last minute" funds Arrived from England to take care of 
the "overdue obligations," but the president declared thatt "no matter 
what," the concession would end in April and the expedition m^st leave 
the island. ' 'I 

Finally, in March, the hunt came to an end when Bergmanns disap- 
peared/ Most of the expedition left Cocos to await a return voyage to 

England and appealed to tlj^ British Foreign Ministry for the salaries 
they never receiv^ after Captain 'Hardy MacMahon, the company's repre- 
sentative in Costa Rica, announced that of the $ 2 00 ,Vo(J^ collected in . 

'England, only one-tenth had been spent on "tfhe ext)edliioff, the. rest going 

OA 

to "administrators in* London." < ^ * 

In May 1936, the fojur remaining members pf the » group on t\\e island 
were reprieved and Ihe "destitute British" started their return journey - 



1 

to England. 



But perhal>s the most bizarre search for the legendary "^treasure was 



28. President Jimenez had e:^tended 'the- concession until April 
before the congressman's, attack. ("Assails Treasure Hunt,'" >?ew York 
Times, 30 October i95L p. 10.*) 

29. "Codps Isle Police Squad Sends Appeal' for 'Food," New York 
Times , 26 November 1935, p. 18. 

30. "Cocos Treasure Search Ends as Permit Expires*" New York 
Times . 21 April 1936, p. 19. 
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i> ^. • '"''the one undertaken by Benjamin "Bugsy" Siegel, the notorious gangste 

l^j^^ , ■ _ - ' ' * _ _ ' 

Sboetlme^in 1937, Vhe racketeer heard there were millions in Spanish ^ 

treasure buried on the island "from the 'famous wreck of thj^JStfity Dear" 

and he and a "Damon Runyon" crew set out after it. Siegel told his 

*- ' c '* , ^ 

» > * • • ■• * 

"cr^u'r they were "gonna grab the stuff and then beat -it . . . and then 
we'r^ali gonna go home rich."^'^ Dressed in a "stylish pinstripe suit* 
and poifltfed^^two-tohe shores,"' Siegel 's idea of blasting for treasure was * 
hurlfhg hand .jg^enades into the jungle. After a few weeks they gave up 
'on their venture and sailed for Europe In an attanpt to sell niv?^itions 
to Mussolini. ^ 

So, after one hundred years and more than ei|hty expeditions, abso- 
lutely nothing in'^the way of treasure has been found— and oyie wonders 
if there is anything th^rej ta<^e found. When one looks* at the various ^ 
expeditions of the 1930s ,^^^is easy to see why they all failed. The 




layton Metalphone Company had perhaps* the best chance but i^is doubt- * \^ 

il that the detector ^was* very effective, espaciaily when it waa re- ^ 
ported that registered metals in an area where digging yielded 
nothing. "^^ (It could just have easily failed to register' metals where 
they really were.) Finally, even though Colonel Leckie stated otherwise, 

the crews were in bad spirits and did not work ve'ry effectively. 

: - . A ^ 

^ In the case. of the British expeditions-, it would a^ear that the 

XT ' ' . ^ 

^■'"'^promoters were not interested in discovering treasure at all. Instead, 

f 

they wanted to extract as much money as they could from the sale of^ 



3i. Jay Robet-t Nash, Bloodletters and Badmen (New York: ,M. Evans 
,and Co., 1973), p» 503. Nash probably confuses Thompson's ship, the 
Mary Dear ^ with a novel by HammonjJ Innes, The Wreck of the Ttery Deare ^ 
which had nothing to do with Coc^ Island. * 



32./ Ibid . 



* 33. "Devonshire Tiis^sure Reportedly Discovered," p. 35. 
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'^•'•tffcock of a company that had already planned to^fail. TMs Hypothesis 

' ' r , ' ' ''J \ 

is strongly support^ by the statement of^Captain 'MacMahoti, and* the fact 
^ that members of the expedition never received their salaries* Everi . ' 

though Captain Arthur turned out to be' a poor treasure ^luntei;, he seems 
to have been an excellent con-man. ^ ^, ^ 

• . Sie^el's hunt, whjch lasted only a few weeks, was an absolute farce [ 

t « I, ' * ' • i - * 

and Bugsy's" idea of treasure xhunting by t^towing hand grenades about ' 

' the jungle can hardly be considered a serious search. ''^ y ^ 

■ , ' - . V ^ / ■ 

The< only remaining question, is: Was any treasure placed there at 
all? When Morgan became -gSvecno^ in Jamaic"^ he may haVe sent an expedi- 

tion to recover the lop-t he sl^ored Chere'although that still leavtes the 

<■ 

~ gold from 'the Spanish s^?ips^that Wafer and Davis preyed upon. Thus, it , 

■». 

is possible the treasure ^itf on th'e island ye^t. This argument i^ sup- 

• ^s • ^ 1> ■ 

ported by a number of facts.. First, neither David nor Wafer died r}<^ 
T * . ^ »nien, implying that they never retr£ev,ed much of th^ ^ealth they acciimu^ 
•> lated over 'the years^. And since they both robbed t|ie seas on the /Western 

coast^ of Latin America, thSit Jjooty could still be in that area 7 They 
wquld ha^e had^ to store it on an island bec^use^^^ Spaniards yruled the * 
'coast and th^ pirates would not land and risk capture'. Th'e^land 
\ ^ selected would have had to be lAnhabiteS so the groujv woul/ rt^ be 

^/ . noticed. The conclusiorr is tha\ Cocos ra]^<f would be ^he/perfect pirate 

^reasure' trove. • 

^ ' - " / * ■ ^ Ij 

^ * So the chance of tr^sure ^eing buried on the islanjja is fairly \ 

• » J** * y/ 

• great. However, the chance that Cocos^-Jsiand will evei/ release its 

* , 0 * ' - y - 

fabled wealtlf to the world is probably much lower. / - ^ 
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THE AXE AND FIRE MURDER OF ^^tAJOR EVERETT S. COFR^&I 
*by Ralph Hultln .'^ • 

In 194;^ Germany suff era^ rom the ravages of a war which fiafi con- 
sumed nearly '^11 of its available resources and left it without* the 

manpower to replenish ther^^ to an a^uate level, these conditions^ were 

'if ^ \ - ^ ^ 

.ideal for extensive -black laarket smuggling af food,.an4 German-Ametican . 
' * ' fl • 

rings f Jourished^: pdrtioularly in Pdteaij, ^.pcated on. the Danube River, 

which was used as a storage center pri'or't;o, distribution th^r^ughout ^ 

• *•* ♦ ' 

Germany dnd the surrounding countries. Major Everett»S. Cofran assumed 

t <" 5 » 

ms, duties as' Military Governor for this district, and quickly made it 

> ^ \ * • ' o 

clear he would not' tolerate smuggling in Ms area; to\that end he btought 

Captain AdriaA'L. Wessler,^ military prosecutor for -t)^ feegensburg dis- ' 
trict, and his ass;lstant, Lieutenant Stanley RS^ew^ter. to Passau to 
help him crapk the- smuggling ring. Early on the iTorning of ^ January 7 , 
1946, the three men were slain in a brutal axe and fir.e murder, the in- 
vestigation of whtch- extended*^ over a 'period ^in^ years and involved 
Amet;Lcan and German lillitary and civil ^^olicej^A an attempt t6 determine 
whether black marketeers or an angry American cjfficer kille|Lthem. 

' The night the murder took place Rosewatet' slept in the^majdr's. bfed, 
Wessler stayed' in the'^guest room, and Cofran ^ent-upstairs to, a spare 

room In the attic. All. three were killed^ during the night when the - 
*" ' * * ' * 

.murderer(s) 'hacked ehe officers, six to ten times in the head wifTrtn 

axe ^fom the Villa Botschafter,^ sprinkled gasoline around Ihe upper ^ 



1. In 1946 investigators believed the aVe used in the ^rime came 
from the Villa Botschafter because it was' discovered Ain the- river after 
a wman pointed it out. h "^s Uter demonstrated n&1!^to be the ri|ht 
one. ^ . , , V . 
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2 " ' . - y 

floor of the Villa Koller, and -^t^ni^ted it. Tha autopsies indicated 
^ -.Lieutenant Rosewa^er was the onl5r one kilied^'by t!^ axe blows, but. 
• Wessler and Cofran w^re sti'll alive Vhen the flacaes red'ched them atH*-- 
Approximately half-past four £n the mornihg»5'' ^ - 

^0 ' * 

. . Army iriVestlgatorfVinltlally pursued the possibility tSat, the offiir 
. . ' " * ^ ' ^ " . ^ *^ 

cers had been killed by German "werewolves"— Nazis who- refined to accept 

Germany's defeat in th'^ war--but fallQtl to ic§arn anything \fhic4* wo\^ 

substantiate this. They alkt> questlojxed Qpfran*^ ^eg-legged German 

, ^ . ^ 

chauffeur with no rest*;.ts, and fafled t<J, learn %iything by checking to 

see if one-orr morfe resentful Nazis had killed Major Cofran because of 

* ^ ^ • "^"^ ft ' 
his strict administration oft 'denazific^tion'ofders: The investigators 

began to'get results wheti*they learned Major^Cof ra;i and the^therjtwo 
j^officers had been attempting ^o crack open a" black mapket ring; tfiey then 
4>egan to operate under the assumption smugglers did Jlt/an^ ^shortly un- 
covered a "hot lead"vwhich led^hem to belieVe American, soldiers in'an^ 
Ajneri^n -German black mattet ring had murder e^7tjie ^fycee men to event 

"^ .S ' ' / ' , ^ ;> 

their lucrative smuggling <operations f/on) being ended. 'The inve^stkgation 



was soonNnad 



e top secret in order to ensure *'feh^ direct success of* the 
mlpsion/' and lsj;ie ^lew Yo^fk TiWs (juofed tJ^e y.S..Army newspaper fhe 
Stars and Stripes A as ann^uacing the investigators were cloSe to'<brihg- 



tonclusion with the possible arj-est of can American 



2. Jhe Villa Koller was the tesidence of Major Cofran; it was next 
door^j, the Villa BotschafJer, wheje Captain Jamefe M.^ Leech lived (he 
will' be deferred to la^er). - . .'^.^ ' 

J . ' ' ^ . • 

3. Latrfry?eports sta.ted the mujdcrs took pla/j'e ^'Ji^ti^ o^c^ck in 
the morning, bdt these fame eight ifears later, in^Js9^. Invest i'ga tors 
originally b^ieved Coffao wVs the only ope s trOck 'by an , axe Awhile the 
othe^ two^were beaten with'-a /plub. ..All. subsequVnt newspape^regorts, 
however, indicated all^ three men h^ been struck^b},^ aUj^xe. ^ 

. ■ •■ f «^ . 
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officer.^ The case was reported as "narrowing down," althcAigh there 
were no official reports regarding the motive.^ ,This was tiie last men- * 
tion oi^the case ^f or eight years, with ho reported prosecution, nor was . . 
there even a. statement concernin&<|the resu^ of the investigation. 

^n^y 195A, William D. Canfipld, Deputy "U. S /^roseoij'or for the 
l*egal department of the U.S. High Commissioner in Germai^, resurrected 
the unsolved murdier case by charging ex-Captain- James M.^ Leech with the 
"axe-and-fire slaying'* of the three 3^ficers. The seven-count indict- 
ment included murder, iiKen^ional manslaughter, and fatal arson, ^ and was ^ 

signed by Judge DeWitt Whit^^ who requested that*Leech bp extradited to 

• ' ' ' ► ' / • 

stand trial in Germany. Mr. Canfield believed Leecl^was the murderer 

because he had examined a "mass' of evidence" which he claimed inade , 

"stranger reading than Erie Stanley Gardner." 

'Accordilig to Canfield, Major Gofran was probably Leech's intended ^ 

victim, but he didn't sleep in his own bed that night; this necessitated ^ 

the killing of Wessler and Ro^ewater whom, Leech found while searching 

the hS^se for the major. The prosecutoji termed the motive "personal 

'8 ' • " ^ ^ 

animosity and professional jealousy" because Leech's G^piafi girlfriend, 

who worked in the U.S. Occupation offices of Passau, was £lred t^'Cofran;, 

Canfield also said the Military Governor had pul: an ei^ t$ the pr6f eren- 



4. "Murders itf Germany Now Kad« Top Secret^* New York Times^ 17 
January 19A6, p. 14. _ - ' . 

V 5.. Ibid . K . , ♦ , 

•^i J 
6. It is interesting to note that White was one of the Army's. top 
.investigators for the case in 1946, and that he was being mentioned as 
possible prosecutor when his term expired June 1, if Leech were extr,a- 
dited. - ^. ' V 

' ^» 7.^*1946 Murder of S*hree Officers li) Germany Laid to Ohioan,'* New 
York Times . 22 Ma/ 1954, p. 1, 30. 

8. "1946 ^^urder of Three Officers," p. 30. 
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tial treatn^dnt her father was, receiving in the award of city contracts. 
At the same iime, Leech was supposed to have been angry Ij^cause Cofran 
was transferred to assume the ppsition he himself had expected _to get. 
Canfield di^ n6t accept the proposition that black market operators 'or 
^embltt^red Nazi^ had killed^Cof ran, because he felt Cofran had bee^^ too 
recently transferred to the Passau district to make any^ enemies among* 
the Germans ' 

There w^s, oth4r evidence contributing to Capfield^ belie? in 
Leeches guilt, amoU which was the fact' tl?at Leech was the only officer 
in the conjpound who Aould-not "prove" was 'elsewhere at th.e* time /the . 
murders were committed.^ Three of the six men were victims, and tJo, 'la 

• V ^ / 

Lieutenant in the VillaV Roller aifd a . Captain in the Villa Botschafter, 
had what Mr. Canfield c^led *nylon-j(:lad alibis * —German girls" who were 
with them."^ In Carifielcfl's mind, howeverr the most damrii^ng evidence was 
that. which sefemed to itidid^te the crime was'^an "inside job." The base- 
ment dooi^ to. the Villa Botdchafter, usually locked, was found /standing 
open the next morning; it wis not forced, which meant it wa6-/e{"tflter 
opened with a key or from the inside. The axe^used^^ to hack the men 
was found in the Danube River (it was believed to have come, from Leech's 
house). The prosecutor also said Captain Wessler had locked the door 
and laid a pistol pn the night table next to. his bed -before he went to 

• 4 

— sleep. The door to his room was not forced, nor was the pistol dls-*" 
turbed^ l£ading Canfield to conclude Wessler had opened the door for 
•.someone he knew and trusted, tte Relieved Leech , was incriminated beyond 
a dojibt, and asked High Commissioiier James B. Conant to extradite 



» \ 

9, Ibid . \ 
10. This will be qualified later. 
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Leech to face tribal in an American, civil cou;:t in Gertnany. 

in response ^o Canfield's firmly avowed belief in Leech's guilt, 

' Bart E. Sullivan, who had been in charge- of the' 19A6 investigation, 

* commented he was surprised by the prosecutor's action; he believed 

' Leech to Be innb^cent of the crime of which he^was accused. *€anf ield' 

reacted to this by charging Sullivan with "bupgliijg," !'It is my opin- ' 

• ion;" Mr. Canfield replied', "th'at if Sullivan were not in charge of the 

investigation, an arrest would have been^ade within forty-eight hours ^ 

after the crime." When Lieutenant Colonel Morton S, Jaffe, chief of 

^ " " ^ ' ... 

special assignments of the Military Justice Branch in Europe, reviewed 

13 

the case, he too was surprised there had been no trial in 19A6; Ger- 
man police^ simultaneously declared inexperienced Army agents "bungled" 
the investigation and destroyed much of the evidence. The state 

police chief for the Pffssau district said German polLce could have Sound 

15,16- 

the murderer in 19A6 if* the Army had given. them more freedom. 

.'The prosecutor also located ,a "mysterious" ^oman Witness vho had 
been afraid to tell her story before for fear of reprisal. ^ She said she 
sa» a man whom she was unaKLe to identify come out of the Villa Roller 
and tYitow an object into the 'river before entering the Villa Botschaf- 



11. The military could tio, longer court martial Leech becau'se he 
had been discharged long- before' chargea^.wer^ filed. 

12. "Army Sleuth Scored," ^?ew York Times , 1 June 195A, p. 3. 

' 13. "Witness Reported in 3 Axe Murders," New York Times . 23 May 
195A, p. 26. _ 

^A. Ibid . - • * 

15. "House of Axe Murders Visited," Nerw York Times , 29 May 195A, 
p. 11. ^ . 

^16. Defense J^ttorney Howard Everett regarded these statements by 
'the Germans as attempts to blacken the U.S. name because they wanted 
Americans out of Germany. ^ 
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^ -"^^ . * ' • 

17 • 

ter. The axe wa^» recovered neai^ the spot she. po4ntecl ©ut. ' 

James keec* never heard anything ffftra the officials about the re- 
K ^ • . 

opened investigation; he first learhfed'of it when reporters came to 
\ (Question him concerning the ca*«- Re^orters^escribed him as ''^ore 
puzzled tKan disturbed" aft^r they -discussed the case- with 'ftlra.- He. 

^ admittefi he.Jfed hfeeh,one of the ;susp*ects in 1946' and was held in custody 

- . / , ' * ' ' • • 

.tor four mon^tfel two.of those under observation in the psychiatric w^rd 

oi a hospital. "Notching happened in the case," he. affirmed, "an4 since 

my time ovei:seas was up ^nd \they sent me home, I thought the matter j*as 

18- ' ^ 

clo^d." When asked \what he^'planned to «o, Mr. Leech replied: "Ybu ' 

can/^ee that I'm riot running away."^^ Later,, in a statement released by 

Hgward Kverett, a Lima, Ohio (Leech's hometown') attorney' who volunteered * 

' to help him, the ex-Army captain stated vetfy simply, "j don't knbw who 
^ . • ♦ - ' 

killed, them, but I didn't kill them." He also mentioned he had just met ^ 

* *" ' * ' " . 

Wessler an(i' Rosewaj^r' the day they were "murd^|red, . i ^ 



It^s^obvious the Army beliejjg^g^^r. Leechyas innocent, s^nce 
after ^i^ing him a polygraph- test , sodium^TSerrtathol, and placing him 
^nder custody' foi:. four mqnths, they^ transfl^rr^c^him to another unit and 
pr^«&^ him rin comman^ until 'his time was up, and then gavej him an honor- 
^le discharge. He wa^ recalled to active duty in 1950 and served for "^V 
two more years after which he received a secoi^d honorable discharge. ^^'^ 
Had. th^y wished, the Army could havi prosecuted him io 1946 or 1950; by 
failing to do ^c^^they dcmonsti^ed their belief in 1^ innocence. ^ 
^ > Howard' £verett, 'Mr^Leech's defense attorney, also belieVed'his 

17. "Witness Reported in 3 ixe oMurders,*" New Yo rk Times, 23 May 
'>954, p.^26. ^ f . 

is Puzzled-," New YorlTTtines . 22 May 1954, p. 1, 30. 
, 19. Ibid . ^ {S"^ 
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Client was innocent of the murder because fie talked to the' Army, pr-ojse- 
♦ 

cutor from 1946 and "he believed that Leech was;.>tmpcent . They proved 

" 20- ^ **. • 

he was innocent." Mr. Everett declared without. reservation Mr. Leech 

was^not the type of person to be jealous 9f Major Cofran for receiving'' 

f a job he^mS^h^ have desired, nor was he the type to become ^^ngry enough 

to kill his superior if_ he had a girlfriend who wap fired. He even went 

so far as' to say: 

He was interested in all Ijinds of community work. 
- ' ^Worked with the Boy Scouts ... he studied all the 

Indian lore in this particular pai^t of the .country- 
He had painted piK:tHi;es of all the Indian chiefs that 
* lived in this part of Ohio ..." he xlidn't do it;* Jim 
wasn*t the type — f 've knawq him all my n.fe ... he 
was always interested in history^ and folklore^ and 
Indian* lore, and Boy Scouting, fishing boating, 
and all that kind of stuff: He was not .x^e' -tjype to 
kill a person. 

Although Major Cofxan had only recently been transferred to Passau before 
he was killed, Eve.rett felt there was sufficient time for him to convince 
black market operators, he was going to do everything within his power to 
destroy J their smuggling ring; thujs foVcing them tq kill hiifi quickly The 

attorney remembered Cofran *s making a speech to the people of Passau to 

' ^ 22 
•the efifect that he was going to put a sudden halt /to the smuggling. 

Ohio attorney also placed little credence in the testimony of 

the ^German prostitutes who defended the other officers; he responded to 

a statement regarding Leec^h^s lack of an "alibi" by saying: ' "VJhat you 

" mean is that he wa$ the only one that didn't haye a German gdAk^with 



n gJ^l^w: 



20. Information received in a tel^hone call' to Attorney Ho«^d 



^Everett of Lima, Ohio, by the authop^ ovember 197 3r 

21. Information in a telephone call to Attorney Howard Everett *of 
Lima by the author, 7 November 1973. 

22. Information received in a telephone call to Howard .Everett *by 
the author,- 19 November 1973. • fH- 
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♦'23 " 
him!" N6t only did he find this e^vi^e nce unsati^sf actory, but he 

learned also \hat. the a?6s recovered from the river "iwas not the axe used 

ih the murder. When it was found, the Army in'v/estigator took ^the axe 

and checked to see if it would fit into the wounds iri the victims' head^ 

and it wouldn't, thus determining positively that it wae not the murder 
I 

weapon, 'Mr- Everett believed the woman who said ^he fiaw it thrown into 
^ " * ' 

the river may have been lying in order to divert suspicion away from 

• black market operators with whom she was allied, either by choice or by 

. <^ \ 
25 , 
coei^cion. He had further grounds for belie'ving ih Leech s innocence" 
♦ 

after learning from a Gdirman lawyer that it was the "modus operandi"' of 
Georoan gangsters to kill someone and set the building they were in afire, 
much the same as it was standard for American gangsters in the 1920s (o 
machine gun their victims. 

\ / While this murder case is far too confusing to make any absolute 
statements about the murderer(s), it is easier to believe black market 
operators murdered the three officers than to believe James Leech did* 
There are too many unanswered questions, too many holes, too much con^- * 
jecture, and not enough so^ld evidence to indicate he did it. If Leeizh 
did it for reasons of "personal animosity and professional jealoUsy," 
he ^would have bee'n foolish to do it the one night tvo visitors were 
staying with Major Cofran. Ke had opportunities to kill Cofran before; 

^he should have^done it t^h, or a^ter the (wo visitors left Cofran' s 

fx* ' - ' 

•quarters. Eveij^ft's testimony on Leech's character makes Canfield's 

suppositions e\|en less credible, and the fact that he didn't^have a girl 




23. Ibid .j 

24. Ibid . 

25. Ibid.! 
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"'with him lends credence ta this. In addition, .It seems unlikely that 
one man could have killed the other three without awakening them, es- 
pecially when it was reported in 19A6 that a Major Hugp Hessen esc^ed ^ 

. when he heard the noise upstairs. iHe pistol. in Wessler^'s room may have 
been placed on the night stand to make it appear as if he had opened the 
door for someone he trusted. / 

*If it is remembered that the German black market operators -would ^ 



be professionals and dangerous, it is not too difficult to explain most 



of the questions that arise in believing they committed the o^lme. It 
would be very convenient, for them if all three officers committed to 
cracking the smuggling ring were killed, removing the greatest obstacle 
to their continued 'success. It ^s not unlikely one or more of the girls ^ 
and/or Americans could have been allied with them and' could have pro'^ 
vided keys or opened the doors to the two houses from t^be ^inside. Thus ^ 
the murderer (s) could haive had entry into Cofran's hous^ as well as ^ 

, Leech's (to act as a decoy) without breaking in. It is /ilso possible^ 

* 26 
the three men were dragged to prevent them from awakening, "which would 

explain how three men could be killed without waking up. It would also 

/ ■ " ' 

have been foolish for Leech to stop on the lawn where everybody coyld 

^ * . \ 

see him, throw an object in the river in view of anybody nearby, and 
* * t . ' 

then conspicuQusly enterjthe basement of his house without locking the 

door behind him. What makes -this story even more .believable is the 

fact that the axe planted in the r^yer was not the murder weapon; that ^ 

axe was obviously a decoy. ^ ' , ^ / ^ 

Mr. Everett believed there was a good reason 'the High Commission 

0 



26. The German cQui^le that te|ided tfie villa believed 'they'd been 
drugged so they ^lept through the crime. ("Witness Reported In 3 Axe . 
Murders," p. 26.) * ' . . . 
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10 \ 

he realized they were In 4ih^ process of 

^^^^foMlng upland w^ted. to keep their nice lucrative jobs. "They wanted 

to drag up anything they could to hold it open," he averred. "Those 

' • ^ \ \ , 



* buzzards were not for political Jobs . . . all they waited to do was 

K • ' ' . I )( 27 ' 

perpetuate themselves in offi4fie." • That vould also explain why near 

the. end of the case Canfield called on Congress to investigate what he 
called "an attempt to bring down a curtain of-^sileQce" on the investi- 
gation. What^ better way to attract attention and insure the continued 
existence of the High Commission than to involve Congress? 

The;justice Department rightly concluded ther^.was iitsuf f icient , 
evidence to ejttradite Leech; however, even if they- had , said there was 

enough evidence the High Commission lacked tlie jurisdittion to extradite 
29 

him. The arlme was committed under the Army's jurisdiction because 




Eeech was in ^er^ca, and the High Commission did not yet exist ^hen he 
was in Germany. ' American civil courts could not try Leech because the 
crime was coiranitted in Germany while he was in the Army^ Thus^ there was * 
no court in the world which could try Leech unless he went back into the 
Army, and he never had a chance to do that — he vas kifled in an ^explosion 
at an oil refinery' in 1956 whil^ wefding -an oil-filled boiler. 

V The Major Everett S. Cofran murder case once again reached an*un- 
satisfying conclusion as the High Commissi*on was dissolved in Ap^il, 

1955, with.no prosecution, and no conviction, ''other than what Everett 

^-v^ '■ . ' / , • 

s \ ^ I < / 

- , 27. information in a telephone -cafll tor Attorney Howard Everett of, 
LimaJ>y the autjior, 7 November 1973- * V 

\ ' 

^. "Congress Inquiry Ujged," >lew York Times ', aO June 1954, p. 10. 

\ 1^' George T. Davis, a San Francigco lawyer in Germany who prj*- 
V^iiQed to be hired ^by Leech as "legal observer, " made this announcement 
.-"^ t? the^, press, as well as did Everett. ("ExtiTadition Off in Axe Murd^^' 
} New York Times . 24 May 1954,. p^ 5.) 
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called "newspapei;' convection" of Leech* The decision of choosing the* 
guilty party remains up to the judgment of the reader and his interpret 
tat ion of the facts. ' ^ * 



s 
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THE PROCESS 



GUIDELINES FOR RESEARCHING 
AND WRITING ABOUT. A NEWSPAP^ER CAS 




s 



Researching populaiuopics through contemporary 
newspzmers presents it^own unique problems (and 
r^eward^.^ Teachers need to be especially aware of\ 
two of these problems. The first is that students are 
in complete command of thei^ topic. No one else in 
the' school* (probably even thevcountry) has moje 
information than they do. In a sense, they will 
become the world's* expert on a piece of historical- ' 
iVninutia. This is as it should be, but at limes it is 
sjtSifficult to provide specific help in the same way 
one cpuld if the topic were on, say, Mohy DicL Still, 
most students will be able to handle the research on 
' their own. Jiist warn them that newspapers often 
cover a story only when it's "hot." Later stories may 
fill in missing pieces, or students may find that 
details initially^ considered important fade as more 
bizarre elements enter the .case. 

The second unique aspect of this assignment is 

• that these kinds of topics, although encased in a 

* chronological fonnat,are not neatly organized like 
a literary assignment. There are false leads, surprise 
ing revelations, characters who appear and disap- 
pear— iij short, it is a real research problem rath^ 
than a manufactured topic. It'is probably best to tell 
students to wade through it the first time as though 

i the case were a Faul|j:ner novel, and then begin to 
assimilate the important. material into a stream- 
lined accdlint. The process of understanding the 
topic, choosing salient facts, selecting striking quox 
tations, and putting everything in ^dable form^.is 
what writing a research paper is Sja'about. Foot- 
notes and bibliography, although important, are all 
mechanical items that come during the final writ- 



ing. 



LIBRARY RE^ARCH EXERCISES 

For many students ^ library can be a scary place. All 
those books, people working so quietly— everybody 
seemsito k»ow what the)^'fe doing and they all look 
so confident. Most smdents have been to the library 
before and can us^ tne card catalog, and with a little 
luck they can find die book they're after (if it hasn't 
been lost or stolen or checked oout by a faculty 
member for the past twO.years). But it's a frustradng " 
etperiencelfelsiuse diey Ijilpw there's material diere 
tjiat would lielpo dieppr m\h a paper if only tl)ey 
could stumble aen^^it. When it comes to indexed 
and micromat^mls the situadon i^ often frighten- 
ing becansp^iiiost students have never used these and 
perhaps don't know they exist. I have found 'that a 
library toijr which concentrates, almost exclusively 
on these items is wordi die time. Even dif process of 
^^physically pu-tting a reel of microfilm on die ma- 
chine is not too mundane a maneuver; students can 
see how to adjust the focus and then correctly 
reshelve the material. College librarians seem eager 
to help with this, and they become "willing accom- 
plices" when students investigate their cases. . , 

, At the conclusion of the tour I pass put a brief 
research exercise sheet^ designed to force students 
into using the indexes and microfilm machines that 
have just been examkied. The three items should 
average out to a page and a half ahd t^ke about 
forty-five minutes to complete. . / 

« - ^ ' i 
1. What happened on the day you were fyotnl or 
Write a brief paragraph oh what happened in the 
world on this date in the year (Deal 
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especially with curiosities," the socioldgy of the 
times, and advertisements,)^ ^ ' 

These questions force students^actually put a 
reel of the New York Tirnes on n^icrofilm machine 
and* use it. When wrkin^^about the day of their>^ 
birth, students should 'toucnon^orld hews, sports^' 
,movies playing j^t^ie time, and want ads. Currently \ 
I use the lattei* question, giving each student a 
different year in the nineteerith century. Then, by 
using the current month and (ISy, I ask for a brief 
para^ph on the "temper^f the titn^s." Ask them 
^^xplain what the quality of life was like dn, say, 
'^ptember 4, 1883. Impress upon them'to stay away 
from floods, world news, etc., bijfTnstead concen- 
trate on the ''passions" and, "oddities" ^f the day. 
How did people live? WhatMid^ey wearP^What^ 
strapge news st(fries appeared? Most students find 
thi^ fascinating and the results are often interesting^ 
to read. 



Sample response ' • > 

On January 19, 1882, there seemed to be as many 
disasters in the news as there are today. There were 
quite a few.fire$, ship wrecks, murders, and a freight 
train was demolished while "running over 30 itules an 
hour." . r ^ ^ 

Opera houses were popular entertainment in .the 
North, as were "lynching parties" in the SoCith. For 
25<*one could use tobogan trails or play pKTr. and for 
$1.50 one could have an orchestra seat al AugflstiR 
Daly's Broadway comedy Rat/roaihof Love. Curling, a 
game played on ice^ith large rounded stones, and 
playing the zither, a flat stringed instrument, were , 
both popular pastini^A tour in the tropical seas was 
§5 a day on A tlaf Lines' "comfortaBle passenger 
steamers." ^ 

Oi^ thfs day the New York Times offered. twp 
positions for females: one as a laundress and the other 
as a chambermaid. More jobs wereailvertisedjor men, 
but they didn't show any improvement— mostly but- 
lers and offipe boys. Immigrants offered thejr- services 
as cooks, governesses, nurses, coachmen, and grooms. 
Most applicants were not so much interested in safaryf 
as in a good home. Religimi, race, an(l sobriety were 
always mentipned in ads./ 

Obituaries listed ten children who died at about the" 
age of one year. There were t^ree suicides, one because 
of "unrequited lovse." J)uffy's Eure Malt Whiskey^ 
claimed it c<:)uld cure the common cold, while Bromo 
Effervescent* Caffeine simply stated it "cures all/' 

The article I found the most fascinating was en- 
titled "Breaking Stone for a Kiss." The sxoxy c^hcerned 
a man arrested for'kissing a strange woman on the, 
cheek. He was charged with assauh and sentenced to 
six months at hard labor. 

Betsy Banham 



V 

2. Write a brief account of {he Harvard/ Yale game 

in the year — : (How the game was played^ the - 

^ cheers, ''the dress styles, etc.) / 

This requires students to use the New 
Times Index for the first time. It works welUismg 
*any' iiea^r since the 1880s. Ask students uXuKlude 
the score, the^eroes, Kow the game ofjfdotball was 
played at that time and what people wore. (This 
was a social event as much as,ariything else and * 
often received front page cov^efage.^Iti^^ few of the ' 
yeai^ no game was played^^but there: is^suaJly an 
explanation givAi ahd/fiis, or anlallern^te game, 
can substitute. MoSt/^udents will be surprised at ' 
how m'tlth footbaU4ias changed and l^w descrip- • 
tiye the account/ are, e.g., "Haskell was laid out 
with aa unlucky blow in the face, from.which blood 
sueamed/' T^gi cheers are often quoted and they 
also prove iitferesting. (My favorite is "breck-akek- 
kek, co-ax, cd-ax! .whoo-up, whoo-up^, paraballo 
'92'.") 

' ' ' I ' * ^ 

; Sample response 

Harvard and Yale did ndt play each other from 1894 to 
, 1896, so I chose die Yale/Carlisle game that was,played 
on October 25, I§96, Yale was a football po;ver^nd 
Carlisle was a team witH good size but without much 
knowledge of the game. Yale was expected, to run aWay 
• with the contest but didn't. 

According to fhe New York Times account of the 
Jame, Carlisle qjatplayed Yale but was the victim of a 
"wrong dedsioj'' on the part pf referee Vy. O. Hijjc- 
cock. In the second half, \^P(atc'^e3ding ^ 
Cai^le running. bacK: Seneca broke a few tackles ai^ 
fe«ipered 37yardsJor a touchdown. Th(V'S,000 spec- v 
tators cheered wildly (they were pro-Carlisle) and 
"men waved their hats in the air, pretty gtrls clapped 
their Hands and above the din could be heard the shrill 
, Indian cr.y of "hi, hi,^rjisle, hi, hi!" But their joy 
was shprt-lived as Hickcbck -call^ the play back 
becau^ he thought Yale had stopped Senile? near the 
line of scrimmage. An argument erupted and (>rlisle 
threatene^l to walk off the field if the TD didn't count. 
The^refa^^e persisted and the game, eventually con- 
tinued'aft^r somh healed discussion. Yale won, but th^ 
^ real winners were Carlisle. After the gaj^e the fans ^ 
' rushed the field/ hoisted the CarUsle players on their 
shoulders and carried them off^id a waK of (;he€X' 



mg. 



• Chris Williams 



Pick one^ovie made in the year j ^ and tell 
what the critif/thought dbottt it. (Try to pick a title 
that sounds' particularly corny.) 
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The third item is designed to show students how ^ 
to- use the Readers' Guide to Periodical/Literature 
and then lool^ up a magazine article from it. I begin 
with the Vear 1930, and by assigning different years I 
ask students to select a movie that sounds unusual * 
and particularly corny (Bonzo Gbef to College, 
Superman in the Volcano, Gog). 'I tlien ask for a^ 
synopsis of one qr two ihagazines' reviews of tlie « 
film. In order to completethis assigftment students ^ 
must use the Readers' Guide, the library's circular* 
file of catalogued periodicals, and magazine articles 
in a bound volume or on microfilm. 

: \ I 

Sample response * 

Tiw/magaane described the 1946 film Smoky as "the 
story of a long, beautiful rather intense klendship 
between Fred MacMurray and a horse." (Nowadays, 
such a d^cription would lead to just one cdftclusion— ^ 
rated X.y^HiaWy, Newsweek called Smoky "a nKtural* 
for youngsters and horse lovers. . . it makes a pleasant^ 
evenmgeven for the nonequestnan moviegoer " In the 
film^Smok>, who^has the distinction of playing both 
himself and the title rpte. is a beautiful black stallion 
who is adored by everyone— everyone, that is, except 
the villain (truce Cabot). There^s the usual boy girU 
thing between MacMurray and Anne Baxter, but it* 
never reaUy gets very far and Time stated that "the 
imporiam^ relationship is between Cowpuncher. Mac- 
, Murray and stallion.; Burl Ives made-his film debut^ 
' here and sang "Streets oT Laredo,*' "Down in the. 
Valley," and "Blue Tail Fly." Both Time and News^ 
week treated the nev^ film enthusiastically, perhaps 
because the crux of the story was about a horse— a nice" 
shiny black horse who doesn't smoke, drink or watch 
television. As Newsweek said, "the human beings do a. 
nice job. but Smoky steals the show." 

* , , Bill Calaman 
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This general format can be used for assignments* 
in Book Review Digest, Education Index, Essay and 
General Literature Index, and PMLA Bibliogra- 

^phies, but they are not as interesting nor are they ^ 
reallyjeeded for researching murder cases-. At a dif- 

• ferent point in the course I do ask students to look 
up one issue of Popular Mechanics (dating from: 
1902) and report on one of the more bizarre inv^en- 
tions of the ^ay. These reports on electric chairs to 
cure seasickness, spikes to keep boys off the rears of^.^ 
cars, and automatic music page turners are usually 

. fascinating. By this time students are ^uite familiar^ 
with the libraryjs reference section and are able tcf 
*^<K^gin research {papers that use these kjfrids of re- 
sources. ^ . 



PREPA-RATION ANd/RESEARC^ 

Cfeiniitg Perspec|l^. 

Now ^tiiJit students have had some researcli ex-' 
peri'ence in* the library./l am ready to introduce the 
project and ajssigfi the toWcs. For the most part^I 
jijtSt* shuffle nlVe case cArd^^and 3eal them out, but-- 
occrasi^ally J take regue^ or afteihpSt to*^match 
special cases to ceitain^studepts. At the outset of the' 
course Task each student tofindicate personal inter- 
ests (sports, crime, Indians/ hrstopcal er^L etc.) as^ 
well as home to\yn and collfege major, ^ormjtimes I 
> am able to 'ass|^n a s^^idem a Home town case, or 
one that fits ^specifitiijiterest, but ^this is rat<her rare. 

Upon receiving.their cards, the students begin to 
immerse themselves in the time, period. I tell them 
to "think 187^," for example, an^ tl^ey must write a 
brief page on what l;fe was like in'their year. What 
concerned people? What did they^wear? \^ was ^ 
imporunt? What entertainment exisie4? (Chis is- 
like question one in the previou? assignment but 
now students will probably do a")}etter joli) In 
many instances, this information can beTised in the 
introduction to. the ^per^ especially if^ the murder 
case reflects dated mores or qustoms of the era. In 
the Fi^nk T. Yopng case, the m^urd^ occ]irs in a 
Hanson Cab, but the girl with thjs topi^; had no 
idea what a Hanson Cab w^, so^he had to look it 
up- be/ore §he, could' continue>er^paper. Red Cas- 
siQy ^s murder in 1929 seems tight out.of the movie^s, 
and it was*necessaryj6r the student to read fooks on 
'the ganglan(i.period to put it itito perspective. This 
background 'research sets the scene for detailed 
investigation jater. A brief perusal of scattered 
newspapers during that year usually suffices, but 
enterprising stud^rits will find books of popular 
history to read. (AJ)out a week into their researx:h, I 
ask th,em \vho the President was duririg the {period 
they are researcJIing.Some^re chagrined when they 
don't know.) ' ^ 

< Next, students must ascertain the general layout 
and circumstances of\heir^ cases as bes^eyj^ by 
using theN^a; Yolrk, Timesffidas^ I as^em not t 
go tp the paper's theinseives, but to scan the hpdings 
in the Index and fiU-lri certain information on a 
"Kesearch paper fact sheet" (see sample). Item bne 
establishes th^dafes a case begins and ends, essen- 
tial in' ascertaining the scope of a case. M^st of the 
cases continue for a period of 'years, and because of 
frequent changes in the /nd^A'sJormat, it is easy to 
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Name; 



^ i Research Paper Fact Sheet 



Working Title of Paper: 

1. Period of time encbn^assedb by tppic. (Give exact date of first 
story and the year and month of . conclusion. ) 



2. Categories under which topic is indexed. 



3. Periodical Sources. (List articles In magazines, books, and all 
newspaper editorials on case.) 



4. Locale where events took place. (Use an atlas if\eeded--try to 
find a local map if possible.) ^ 



5. -"'People involved. (List major figures in case— victimV killer, 
-^^tejctives, etc.) * ' | 



\ 



6. The amount of material' on my topic iis A) enormous , B) very ''great 
C) adequate D) somewhat less tjian adequate E) meager. 
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miss items withouUareful fesearch. (In the middle 
nineteenth century a number of years appear in* the 
,same Index; in the 1920s each year is divided into 
six-month periods; and in the TQSOs the Index is in 
two volumes alphabetically divide.) The headings 
usually give students an idea of what the case is all 
about and \yhep the topic ends, but once into the 
case^ some jare surprised to discover that an article 
may app^SfUnany years later. ' ' 

liem two alerls students to the headings under 
which their topic is indexed. Major headings^often 
change as the case progresses; early years are subject 
oriented under ''Editorials/' 'Tolitical," "War," 
and ''Miscellaneous." ' " 

Item three requires a list of periodical sources, 
and sends students to the Readers' Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature (or to Poole's Index if the case is 
« before 1890j. About a fourth of the topics listed ai 
the end of this book are; the subject of magazine 
articles or ai^e cited in books. (Any case that resulted 
in a trial of sohie kind has a good chance of being 
reported in magazines, if only by a short notice.) 
Some students, willing to settle for newspaper arti- 
cles alone, become easily discouraged when trying 
^to Use the archaic format \x\ 'P6ole*s Index j[which 
' lists magazine articles from 1802-1906). They 
should be encouraged to use this. and other refer- 
ences>-. and warned to check as far as jen years 
beyond 4heir case's conclusion for material. Stu- 
dents are also asked to note any editorials on their 
case, as they ^e must reading, 
. Usuaily the majof'headings (e.g., "murder") are 
all that are needed here, but sometimes articles are 
cited by key names in the case. The International 
Index to Periodicals (beginning in 1907 but chang- 
ing, in 1965 to the Social Science andHumanities 

* Index) is a helpful tool. Other reference books that 
may include material and are worth checking are 
Index to Legal Periodicals and Psychoanalysis, Psy; 
chiatry, and Law. Later, students may need to use /I 
Dictionary of the Underworld by Eric Partridge, the 
Encyclopedia of Crimes and Criminals, and ihe 
Dictionary of Criminology to look up special terms. 
The remaining items on the fact sheet are^self- 
explanatory. After students hand th^s in, ^class dis- ^ 

' cussion 'about their cases usually generates enthu- 

• siasm. fgr getting started, and it is sometimes 
difficult to keep students from moving ahead before 
they are ready. 

Research with the Accent on the Last Syllable ^ 

Before students 'can begin reading and nt)tetaking, 
they^must decide what they wilU^^d. I ask tl>em to 
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go back to. the hiew York Timeslndex and select the 
stories they plan to read. Because nearly every case 
has a great deal of material, it is necessary for 
students tq screen the articles carefully. Some stu- ^ 
de'nts do this better than others, of course. But rough 
guidelines can be employed. If ahead reads "Police 
Continue Search forlWer," jt can be assumed that 
nothing new will <Wevealed and the article is 
hardly worth reading. Trials drag oh, and some- 
thing like "Coroner Testifies Today" can probably . 
be left out. Appeals, jury selectioh, stays of 
execution— any item that doesn't- indicate in the 
headline that the case is'develpping significantly 
(especially retrials with predictable outcomes) can 
usually be deleted. But there are no hard and fast 
rules.* The William McClintock murder requires a 
close readiog of something like sixty articles— 
almost the entire case— while. the Sir Roger Charles 
Tichbome fiasco has over 200 stories, but^ only 
- about thirty-five key items need io be read. As a 
general rule, the more the person reads the better off 
he or sfie is and.the greater the chances for a good 
paper. But students tell me they take other classes 
besides mine (I sometimes forget that) and must fit • 
their research into available time. When students 
become lost because they have selected top few 
articles, they car) always backtrack and pick up 
missed stories. ^ . ' ' , 

As the students* screen their articles, they are 
required to copy the essential information for / 



• finding them. (\ suggest that each student buy a 
spiral notebook to keep' this and 'other research 
material in.. The chropological nature of the cases 
lends itself to th^otebpok, or note cards, pro- 
cedure.) A typ\c2i\Jndex entry under "Murders" 
might be: "Logan, (Mrs.) M; body found; Mrs. L. B. 
Judson admits burying it; she and husband ar- 
raignea, Los Angeles, D "2^5:7 " Among other 
''things, students learn the ^tory is in the New York 
Times of December 23 (they AiouW also jot down 
the year— 1944 in this case); I tell them to forget the 
column number (the last figure) because they will 
quickly spot the case on the page. And I warn them 
to be very careful to get the page number correct (page 
15 in this sample). Almost evei^y student will notice 
mistakes between dates and page numbers fro'm the 
New York Times Index and the papers themselves, ' 
' and this proves exasperating' enough without 
copying the pages incorrectly to begin with. 
Students will encounter juicy sounding ^stories ^ 
listed in the Index that simply don't exist; or they 
will find them on the wrong pages; or they will 
stumble ap:'oss them in papers printed a month later 
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along^'with stories that were never indexed. It is also 
important to be on the lookout for mistakes in the 
day to day unraveling of a case. Names will be' 
spelled several ways, facts will be reversed, people 
shot in opening stories turn out to be* hanged in 
later." accounts. (Notice content footnotes in the 
sample 'cases.) In short, there are as many mistakes 



4^ 



for the Nev^ Y^rk City detention' cehtel Varsenft 
eating"^' was the practice of swallowilg^rsenic 
impart a Hght complexion f^r cosmgiic purposes^ 
'Svhite slavep" seem to lurk everywhere— it was the 
best of dmes, the worst of timd. All stories need tp 
be taken with^M grain of salt And all sources 
evaluated in the saipe )vay moder^^phplars mvesti- 



• ^. , . a: , ' — ^vay luoaern^pnpiars mvesti- 

m nmeteenth century papers as there are in news>^ gate conclusigns^armed'at by e*r^^ 
stories today. This forces sfndenrs m Ka ^rpf,,r . tx™:^j ^.Z'^^J^^ ... ^ '/rSlT, 'y^i'",'^*^- 



stories today. This forces students to be careful 
researchers— one of the project goals. And most 
important of all^ I warn students, upon threat of 
death or failure, not to write in the Index, llie 
assigned students are usually the only ones dealing 
with that case in the history of the school, so tell 
them any underlined items are lil^e leaving finger- 
prints. 

The first week of this project is a key period 
because; in a sense, students are constructing their 
bibliographies. Care must be taken that all pages of 
any given story are included and that the important 
^sources are recorded for futilV^ reading. I request a 
* minimum of twenty-five sources, but thirty is better, 
^nd some run to forty or more. The key is that they 
include the necessary stories to construct a ten to 
twelve page paper. 

Words of Caution 

As students begin reading and_taking notes, the key 
item to stress is that* they l>e as accurate as possible. 
News stories in papers from earlier periods read far 
differently than modern accounts. It seems no one ' 
ever died without a reporter hovering near to record 
a melodramatic statement, and every event is "the ^ 
most dastardly crjme ,ever perpetrated in this fair 
city" Autopsies are reprinted, reporters have iio 
qualms about accusing suspects, and editors always 
seem incensed about jiisticc (or the lack of it). 
Racism is blatant, violence is quick, and sex is only 



I^emind s^mt^ that frnDQioSh\Td^ iLh as 
physical descriptiSris, are often girvii when a story 
breaks, but are never repeated, dn The othe^ hand, 
newspapers will give vast coverage to items that « 
ultimately are of little importance simply because 
there is nothing else to report. (In the Anna'^' 
Aumailer case, abundant space was devoted ^o* 
stories aboutlhe kind of rock found with the body, a 
dead-end clue that was jiever mentioned again after 
an arrest was made.) In a sense, the studefit mi 
provide an exact, step-by-step reconstructiW^of 
what happened, even filling in gaps wi^Hogical . 
hypotheses if needed. . ^ 

If a case goes to trial, the coverage tends to be . 
daily, with long stretches. of dialogue that simply 
lay the groundwork^ for future evidence. In thd.se' 
cases, students^n scan the m^tleriat very quick^ In 
fact, there are timefe^vhen twenty stories can be ' 
redueet^ to a single line, such as: ''Aftgr a long trial 
Albert Fish was convicted and sentenced to death.*' 
A better method of dealing, witlyridl material is 
to tell students^to take courtroom testimony and use 
it elsewhere in the paper. During the trial, facts 
about the crime'itfelf will come out t|iat can be used 
ih aie introduction to the paper. Thus, rather tharf 
rep^t thex3se or use the trial as the fo^al poifrt, it is • 
ofteh possible to treat Che trial as a single source of 
infomiation., (This is especially true where, bio- 
graphical material on the victim or murderer ft 
brouglW; but.) ' : 

At ttie same time, students are researching 



' " ' — — jic actiiic nine, siuaents are researching 

hinted at. Students will be dumbstruck over some of indexed! storjes or articles, they should be alert for 
the attitudes, and the "language" of the stories "majerialUat was never cited,' especi^lJrletters-to- 
xnakes for some interesting class discussions. Ixx a^he-fditoA Cases that capture public attention often 
tenser more IS told in these stories, but the hnnor rr.mm,,n;.„ r^^^*;^^. ...u:.u ^_ . 



tenser more i^ told in these stories, but the 
xChronological sequeru:e of events is sometimes 
^ inaccurate in order to concentrate On the sensa- 
Tional material. Caution students to be skeptical, 
read between the lines, and actually research words 
Xhey don't understand. Sex crimts are a case ip 
point, for the crime is..often e^^lained in coded 
terms. (When it is^reported that an "outrage" was 
committed, it means the girl was raped.) Psychia- 
trists are called "alienists," the'Tombs is th(f name 



bring community reactions which range from the 
violent to the bizarre, and sometimes they reveal 
attitudes not reflected in news stories themselves. A 
(iuick glance at editorial pages is wprth the^effort, 
and a Jceen eyp ^most always resists in a find of 
uncataloged material. (TheWfu; FprA Tz^e^ index- 
ing for the early years is particuiarly.'^compl^j^) 

Finally, it *is important tp warn students n^io ^ 
assume their case is over. People rarely stay in 
prison for life, or they make news v^hile in prispn,, 



or at times they escape from prison. J ask that 
everyone go at least fjve yeajj beyond the "last" 
story in the l^w Yor^ Times Index to be sure 

- nothing new occurs that -should be reported, and 
^sometimes even that is not far enough. Maga/inc 

^ticles appear that recap the case and add furthei 
information^ some twenty ycai^ later, while un- 
solved cases are mentioned in tTie ne^v^every time a 
similar crime takes place. HarrlPThaw, who killed 
Stanford. Whiie^ in 1906, wasl&atcr convicted -of 
assaulting a young boy and fi»a|lv died in 1947, at 
' which time the papers reviewed'vhis^ffes It is wqrth 
remembering, too, that any eve^tltouching^on Patt> 
--Hearst will m^ke new::^ the rds.t pL[?^^ * 

This may be the poirk at \^i|ft^e traditiorial 
*Lcautioi^s about plagiarism shbuld be. mentioned. 
Tell -stti^lents you^^n't want |o rc^adv th^ old 
newspaper stories, biil wanti^Q scfi;heir^6urtt— ' 
'writteaja a-moden) sty^e-:-6^ ihat happened. 
Occasionally <• I do receive rcse^rAi papers taken, 
wijrd for word from the newspap6a.*but the "style" 
.^hows every time. When a boxer is thrown against 
the hempen strands,'* or a man ' succumbed to a 
woilnd by his unregenerat^ cohort," it's prett> 
obvious that the student didn't write it. Most people^ 
will be forced to reshape the material because it is sO\ 
badly written in the newspapers "br tbe language is 
so out of date. Those rare papers that are plagiarized 
usually have tense and language problems so 
pron^nceduliat tbey fail. on thc^'basis 5f sty le aloner 
(A preliminaiytheck of any^ rough draft malcumj, 
followed, if necessary, by a mild inquiry, is usually 
enough to deter this practice.) . 

Alternate Sources 

In the course of five years I have had freshman 
Students do some amazing pieces of research, 
including visiting the scenes of crimes, writing 
descendants in thecases for Lnforrnation,„chccking 
trial transcripts in law libraries, and calling people 
once involved in the story. (In one instance I was 
queried by th^BI because a student tried to check 
out his case throv^h an agent at the Washington 
office; they thought perhaps I knew something 
' about; a 1939 kidnapping that was still open on 
their/ records.) Early in the research process, I 
distjibule a suggested format for a letter rcqucsting- 
infornfation ,(s^ sample). I hav^ound that about 
, ten percent of any given class^ ^^e* able to take 
advaijtage df it. ' ' 

^-^'For the most part, however, students ^aick. to. 

- college library resources. Yet even here fnoj^^ is 
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available than just ih^^ew York^fimes. tj.now 
require stCidents to find stories'in other papefs and 
ct)mpare the accounts to decide ori^he accuracy of 
certain points. Although the Timet is the only 
papef with an index to stories, it is qui te easy to 
check exact days in other^papers when a particular 
case is "hot," The Philadelphia Inquirer, Chicago 
Tribune, New Orleans Time^ Picayune, Los Ange- 
las Tirnes^ St, Louis Post Dispatch, an^^many 
local papefs all printed before the age of wire 
Services ^v^H.have revealing stories containing 
different infonnatio'n. If the library carijes Franks 
Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper (1855-1^), this, 
-swill give- much |nore sensationalized-^PcSunts^of 
cases than the l^ew York Times, and studefits will 
find interesting material here^l encourage students 
to write letf^to smsSl town editors where ^.case 
'occurred, and fh^ny times thq colkgc librarf can 
locate obscure material through inter-library joan. 
^*the student working on- the^ 1922 Daniel Kaber- 
murder, for instance, was sent ^ complete file of all 
the stories from the Cleveland Plain Dealer, \yhile 
tile ediW^^oQhe Har//ord Coura«/ provided valu- 
able assistanceto^irl investigating thf 1878 Mary 
Stannacti Case. (One item was ^ coi!)y of a poem th^l 
circulated at the time which <^oncludes: "Now all 
yqung ladies a warning take 'Whether ybuVe great 
or small'Tf you would, not like to be cut in 
pieces/And -pickled in alcohol.") These^^kimls of 
exercises^ not only result in better sluderru^pers, 
but make ireshmtji feel they are^rcallv i^rolved pn 
^ origiilal fesearch. 

WRITING THE PAF 



PAF5» * • 

The initial time spent on research and not^king 
will vary according to the student, the c^st^ involved, 
and t^ie procedure ttscd. If the student has' a 
particularly complicated case, or it extends (6r a 
iKimber of' years, it can take as long as twoyweeks. 
, just to assimilate all the^ materials and choose what 
will be read. For the average student, howfc^ 
^y^eek is enough to compile j^ntative liSJt'^nrfews 
•articles a*d periodical sources to be readr(Usually 
^he ]ist has to be expanded once the rcajding ^ 
undemvay.) , " ' . ' 'I 

As soon as the reading is bcgun^students 
probably rleed two to three weeks- (again depend- 
ing on thciV case) to cover all the materials, talcc 
•notes, -and pifrhaps construct a rojugh draft. Durirtg ^ 
the period s\idents ^re reading the microfilmed 
copies of the New" York Times ^^nd other papeVs, ^ 
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^lass time will probably be spent on bibliographical 
fonnat. Footnbting and footnote form are impor- 
tant considerations, and sample newspaper foot- 
notes can be gone over in class. The footnotes on the 
papers 'included here generally follow the MLA 
format, but there are so many variations in form I 
hesitate to^advance a definitive style. Any standard 
research guide works, and I leave it to teachers to 
decide among MLA, Turabian, Campbell, etc^^-^ 

Introductions 

Althotigh a variety of introductions can be used, the 
typical or' standard introduction for a paper of this 
kind is one that follows the old newpaper^dictate of 
who, what, when, where. Because most of the 
research papers will follow a chronological ap- 
proach, it is easy for stOtknts to begin with the first 
'date and then explain the circumstances of the case. 
"On January 23, 1879, the body of Diane Gott was 
discovered in an abandoned house on the outskirts 
of Toledo, Ohio." This simple opening sentence is 
enough to explain the case's background and also 
whet the reader's appetite. This is the type of 
introduction used in the sample paper on Hans 
Schmidt-and is the easiest to construct. 



But ^ven this kind of opening can be improved 
upon by most students with the addition of a 
sentence or two at Ihe end of the inurck^uction that 
puts the pse into larger perspective or hints at how 

^ji^ill all end. The paper on Jacob Rosenzweig, for 
instance, has an inuroduction that begins with the 
girl's death but then moves quickly into the prob- 
lem of abortion in the nineteenth century. The 
introductions to the papers * on Laura* Fair and 
William Kemmler both have a kind of esthetic 
distance to them, evoked through the use of a 
quotation in the last line of the inuroduction. 
Perhaps the best kind of introduction is one which 
deals e(itirely with general background, the milieu, 
the temper of the times. The Major Cofran paper . 
begins by explairting the state of postwar Germany,- -. 

' the Red Cassidy introduction sketches the era oh 
Prohibitionj the paper ori the Baniiock War first 
reviews previous Indian conflicts. ilThis kind of 
introduction tends to be much smoother than just a 
terse recital of the facts. ^- 

Insunctors might wish to pass out copies of 
newsstand detective magazines as samples of how 
cases can be inu-oduced. They tend to be overly 
dramatic (even some\i^hat Jaughable for sophisti* 
cated readers), but Professor Gene Collier of East 
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Dear 



As a term paper assignment in one of my college courses 

I am researchingthe murder which occurred 

• To date I have read lall of the accounts 

of this case in the New York Times and am^^tf tempting to find ^ 
other sources that might be available. \ * * 
• * 

I would like to inquire if you might hav% Material about 
this subject or opinions on the case that might not generally 
be known. Because your paper once reported these events (or 
because your family was oncfe connected with ^eome of these 
events) I thought I would write yoif'for information. Any 
information you could supply woulJ^be greatly ^ppre^ated. 
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Central University in Oklahbfna finds that these 
openings show "pizzazz and sparkle , . . and reassure 
the student writer that he can cause th^ reader to 
want more." At times students must be cautioned to 
"ease up" on their introductions and even tone 
/ down the material. Otherwise the resiift ends up 
i like the following introduction I received a few 
I years ago: "On October 14, 1911, the future of Avis 
Linn%ll was drastically'changed. There was to be no 
future for she died in Her room." 

The Search for Good Quotations 

Quotations can make or break a paper, so by the 
second week I ask students to hand in two quota- 

' tions jhey plan to use in their final report. These are 
read in class and commented on, and students soon 
get an idea of what works and what doesn't. Any- 
thing in the'^'nature of an opinion, theory, or con- 
clusion by tKe police or the newspaper should be 
considered as a possible quotation, and a statement 
that reflects the mores or attitudes of the period is a 
must. Quotations that act as a brief 'summary of 
events, relate important pieces of information, give 

"the "flavor" of the situation, are dramatic, racist,. 

, ironic or satiric, ;pr are^imply so stunning that the 
student marvels to himself, "I don't believe anyone 
would say that!" should be considered. I think 
many ol the papers in this book exhibit good 
choices of quotations, but here are a few that other 
Students have used: 

"Ther^ were many who fancied that the murder was 
th^jvork of negroes, and this fancy was based upon the 
rumor that itlrs. HoUJiad been outraged before she 
was murdered." (Jane Tki^^ ^^c, 1879) 

^rs. Hull was buried on Saturday^ June !4, 1879, 
Thfongs of people gathered outside the house and 
"some of them stuck so tlose it was ev idem they would 
consider i^an honor if the hearse had run over them " 
Even a fevf days after the burial children would come 
to stare at the house, yet "police made no effort to drive 
-ihem away,-but let them drink their fill of sensation in 
, such liule drops as ihey could get." (Jane Hull Case, 
1879) 



"The fact that so much unnecessary violence had beeri 
used, evidently after the girl's life had been ended by 
the cut across the throat, suggested to ip^y that a 
negro, brutal always to the last degree in 'stich cases, 
was the p^petrator of the aime." (Rahway Mystery, 
1887.) - ^' * • 

Gl^ss- time is aiso spent on explaining how^ 
quotations shouljJ be used in the- papers. Quota- 
tion§ within quotations, ellipsis marks, brackets. 



and punctuation marks are studied through the use « 
of a handbook, and I urge students to replace "said" 
with terms such as "remarked, exclaimed, replied, 
declared, reported," etc. Almgst every quotation 
needs to be worked on in some way and sic is used 
much more often with this project than in more 
formal papers. Because^ of the narrative aspect of 
^hese kinds^of papers, I suggest to students that they 
employ their own words in tlie middle of 
quotations. — . 

"The f)lain fact is that there was no excise whatsoever 
for the brutality of the police>" reported a New York 
Times editorial. "If there werea ^park of decency Or 
self-respect in the minds of the police commissioners, 
the offenders would be sharply pursued and severely 
, disciplined." 

' The life of one white man is Vvorth mgre," stated Miss 
Meeker, 'than all the Indians from the beginning of 
their creation." 

These forms make the papers more readable and 
add a slightly creative aspect. j^m^ ' 
» Further admonitions might inciu|j^e warning 
that extremely long quotations shouwfce avoided 
(people seld6m read them), and that it is not a good 
idea to use back-to-back quotations or a long series 
of quotations interspersed with the author'^ words. 
a' rough guideline I useois that quotations should 
average no more than two per page, witlfi only two 
long, indented quotations in the paper. 

Putting the Paper Together t- 

. One of the major advantages of these'kinds of topics 
for beginning writers is that an organizational 
framework is built in; events, tof^h^most part, 
proceed chronologically. Still, many of these cases 
are confusing, and students should be cautioned 
that all items must be made clear to the reader. 
Time jumps. from one event to another need to be 
pointed- out, and dates (including the year) should 
b6.mentioned throughout the paper. Sentences sucH 
as the following can be employed: 

'Two months later, on Decernber 17, 1899, the case was 

reopCried . . . . " ^ ^* ' ^ 

"It was not until the spring of 1900 that the suspect 

was apprehended." \ 
* "After nearly a year of appeals. Smith was executed on 

FGi)ruary 23, 1901." , 

These devices aid the feaSer with tke sequence of 
pr events and retain the narrative aspect oC the case. 
Whenever possible, a person's title, or relation- 
ship lo the case, should be cited .t4|help readers 
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identify the personalities involved. Most of theS 
topics have a myriad of people coming atwi going 
throughout the narrative, so to make a key figure 
stand out (as well as to avoid repetitiveness) it is 
better to refer to Mr Smitji one time, the grocer 
another, and then call him "the suspect** in the 
Wlowing hne. 

Also, witnesses tend to repeat the same facts in 
newspaper accounts, and it is best if students pick 
just one person's story to recount rather than report 
essentially the same testimony from several people. 
I fprther urge students-td "personalize" their papers 
whenever possible b> including'physical descrip- 
tions of people and the locale. 

On a winter aftemojsn in 1917, pretty eighteen-year- 
old Beth Pomerantz left her Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
home saying she was going to a repair shop a few 
blocks away to have her skates sharpened. The neigh- 
borhood near her house was frequented by many ' 
retired men who in their youth had worked in the 
grimy steel mills on the outskirts of the city. ^ 

Many times these details do not appear until much 
later in the^story (often during the trial), but they 
can be easily incorporated in earlier parts of the 
paper. As mentioned before, trial material, if there 
is a^ trial, tends, to be long and somewhat dry. At 
times whole accounts can be skimmed, especially if , 
- the information is predictable. Simply because there 
is more of it than other kinds of news'^hould not 
seduce the student into using it in a wholesale 
manner. 

What to Document 

'The decision of what to footnote is ^ constant 
problem in this and other kinds of papers. Helping 
students distinguish what is "general information*'* 
is something that is seldom clear until graduate 
school Tm afraid, but again a rough giiiddine can 
be employed. As a rule anything that is constantly 
repeated, or would be generally known by readers of 
the time, is not footnoted. Details— dates, specific 
facts, exact terms— anci of course all quotations 
require footnotes. Actually, a good deal of the 
writing here will be in jthe form of transitional 
sentences and background information and thus 
will not require a footnote. I urge students to 
footnot^;in terms of the individual sentence rather 
than attenipt an all-inclusive footnote at the end of 
a paragraph. 

Content footnotes are often required to define 
terms and include peripheral material I'i^equire at 
least^one content footnote, and many of these are as 
interesting as items included in the body of the 

• ^ i 
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paper. Also, content footnotes can be used to help 
explain vast shifts in time between events in a case. 
Bibliographies are somewhat easier to conspruct, 
but to avoia^adding I ask that they be called 
"Working Bibliographies" and only stories actually 
consulted and^used be includecj. (I require a mini- 
mum of twenty-five sources.) . ' 

Constructing Conclusion^ 

Because these Jvinds of topics are often upen-endgd, I . 
ask students to devote the last two pages to their 
own views of the case. Was* justice done? What 
mistakes were made? Did the>|find the right man? 
In short, as the worid*? expert on this case, eacfi 
student must present an opinion on what hap- 
pened. In unsolved cases I ask students to construct 
a solution, and^ these are often ingenious and con- 
vincing. In fact, Fm sure some of my students have 
solved some nineteenth century murders (just as. 
Edgar Allan Foe claimed he did)! Perhaps because 
we live in, an age that believes in conspiracy, I get a 
great number of solutions that refleet this trend, bu.t 
actually^any summary that shows thought receives 
praise. During the last two weeks of the course I 
hav e each kudent give a brief oral report on his/ her 
case, and at that time conclusions usually come 
under attack and require a good d^erlSe. I have 
found that the other students s^fti particularly 
interested in this ghase of the course, and it*s the 
only experience I can remember when students 
- actually listen to their colleagues deliver an oral 
report. Profess5r Chris Madigan of Virginia Com-^ 
' monwealth* University has his students play defense 
or f)rosecuting attorney^ in an oral presentation/ 
summation to the rest of tlfe class or jury. He reports 
that he is pleased with some of the questions^ 
classmates ask, although the student usually has no 
trouble getting the verdict desired. 

The Final Oieck ^ 

About a week4),efore papers are .due, I hand-out "A 
Ten Point Research Paper Checklist for Students** 
(see sample). The ".points** stress the form 'of thg 
paper— footnotes, bibliography, quotations,*, etc.^ 
andjor the most part are a review of material that 
has been covered previously. Going over these de- 
tails before handing the paper in usually reduceif"''^ 
the number of careless arid "nit-picking*; elisors " 
that* so often blemish ap otherwise* good paper. 
Most stujjents, haying spent a good deal of time and 
energy on these papers, are eager to rpake the final 
product as perfect as possible. 

\ 
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A TEN POINT RESEARCH PAPER CHECKLIST FOR ^STUDENTS ^ 



. 9. 

"^10. 



Footnotes are numbered correctly and all comma's are correct. Dates, 
and page numbers are accurate . At least one content footnote should*^ 
appear. At least one source besides the New York Times should be 
used if at all possible. * ^ » * 

The bibliography is correct—reverse indentation, periods after 
titles, newspapers underlined, alphabetical order, etc. 
Quotatiohs are accurate and introduced by verbs othex than "^aid." 
Where possible your dWn words are fused within quotations and colons 
and* semi-colons are used where needed, Brackets, ellipsis, and '*sic" 
are used to make quotations more "streamlined." 
The date of your case is mentioned at v^ious points in th^ 
not just your introduction. * ' - \ 

Attempts have been jmade to include the physical description of people,' 
their position, background, etc., The paper has a "personal" touch. 
No "you*s" or "X*s" in the body of the paper. The paper is written , 
in the past tense. ^ " / 

The paper is written in your words, your own style — rather th^n just 
c>(anging.a few words Vrom the NeiKrYork Times ; the ^lS?er is a complete # 
rewriting. • ' - " . 

The paper is well organi?§d and easy for a reader ^to follow without 
becoming lost in a mass of detail. 
The last two pages set forth your own analygis 

Final copy is in a f alder, has been proof re5(^ carefuily^and a carbon 
copy is included. 



of the case. 
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MISCHIEF ANI^MAYHEIvr 

Some of my better student papers have jbeen on 
'Ssfiipwrecks, treasure hunts, Indian "uprisings,." 
sp<jrts events, and assorted scandals. In general these 
are handled in the same way, but there are usuall> 
moVe magazine articles^a^vaibble. In the I^60s 
''Indiari^'" are Induced- in tlie "War" section, while 
in the 1870s the subjeoispjaced under "Political." 
(Rather int^restfilg in itself.) Althou^ there are a 
few '*happy ending" Indian 'stories, most of the 
cases recount how '"hardy miners dispatched hea- 
then sava^s,"and most students Vill be amazed to 
read about attitudes held during this period. In 
many ways these topics are more intriguing than 
murders, allowing students to b? more creative in 
their papers. I have found that joumalispa students 
in particular like 'these Icinc^s of topics and handle 
them as they could a feature stor^. After all, not all 
murders are interesting after a certain pointy and I 
am reminded of the comment from the student who 
Worked oh a dismemberment case and* complained 
that after they found the parts of the bod>, thf "case 
was pretty tut and dried." 

I have also tried other approaches. One term I 
simply, concentrated on one period in histcjry— the 
1920s. Our clas* V^^x^" was Frederick LewisAllen's 
Only Yesterday, and e\ery student invesfigated a 
strange event during that wild period. (It seemed 



ttiat for awhile I was awash, as it^were, in bootleg 
alcohol.) On- another occasion I pimply asked for a 
history ot what life was like in our area in a 
•particular >ear in the nineteenth centur^^y using 
our microfilm files of bid weekly county news- 
papers, students compiled some bizarre local his- 
tories—a kind of freaky Foxfire, Sonie students have 
Written on their family histories, researched prior 
inhabitants of old houses, and taken events reported 
in the London Times from the eighteenth century 
to produce a kind of "Bicentennial Minutes" format 
about concerns of the time. Sports is another trea- 
sure trove, of material, and a paper on the 1922 
Princeton football season, for instance, works .well, 
as the "amazing Princeton prijffces go undefeated, 
untied, and undoubted." . * " ^ , 

I always keep a copy of each paper done and my 
office bulges with as many files as any big city 
police department. And altTjough-jjE never planned 
on^it, I've become an expert on American murders 
since 1851, something that makes me more popular 
at cocktail parties. My point here is that this pro- 
cedure for dealing with freshman research papers 
has a number of advantages, I think, and for those 
interested jn trying it, I guarantee you'll never again 
be forced to read another dull and predictable 
paper. And this is a claim I have never found on the 
back of a college text on research paper writing. 
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ANNOTATED UST 6l TOPICS 



What follows is a list of topics that have resulted in 
superior papers for me, the cream of about five 
' hundred cases I have'assigned in the last five years. 
Even when I assign them a second or third time, 
they prove ejcpandable enough to allow students to 
come up with different conclusions, depending on 
the facts they choose to include or ignore. For the 
most part I have stayed away from topics that are 
the subjects o( books, or chaptersin books, because 
'for ail practical purposes it prove's nothing when 
students "rewrite" them. In those cases where books 
do exist, there is still enough newspaper material to 
allow students to formulate their own theories. 

Almost all of the following "Murder" entries can 
first be found under the heading "Murders'\in the 
New York Times Index, although a few are listed 
' under the name ^iven. The date cited is the year the 
ease iegins, but some continue for more thar> ten 
year*nd have magazine articles that can-be traced. 
Twer re(fent books cite some of the cases mentioned 
her^^d I have indicated where this occurs. Blood- 
letters and Badmen, by Jay Robert Nash (New York: 
M. Evans and Co!, 1973), is an interesting encyclb- 
pedia of "American Criminals from the Pilgrims to 
the Present"*and I once used-it as a class text. 'A'^ 
Pictorial H]^ttny of Crime, by Julian Symons (New 
Yori^: CrowrTlublishers, 1966), is less conriplete but 
still interesting?*" ) . 
i;':>< The topics listed under Indians, explorers, biog- 
• " faphy, and potpourri are all workable with the same 
"general fbnnat, but these subjects allow students to 
, explore in even greater depth. I mighty suggest that 
teachers select topics from scattered periods of time 
so students do. not* aowd over the ^ame reels of 
mjCTofilm. It might be best to take just two cases 
from a given period and reserve the others for a later 
semester. 



' Most of tl^e following annotations were written 
by the students who" researched the <ase. I asked 
them to write blurbs as though they were urying lo 
entice people to see a movie. In cases don^ by 
students prior to last year, I have written the items 
based on their papers using key quotations. Some of 
.these topics sound better than they are perhaps, but 
so do movie posters; I leave it to you^^d^your 
students to decide. 

• • 
I. MURDERS 

1. The Sickles Tragedy— 1859 

A New York Sena'tor encounters his wife's lover 
outside a Washington hot-spot and cries: "You hav^ 
dishonored m> bed and family, you scoundrel, pre- 
pare to die!" 

2. Mary Hill Myrder— 1868 . 

A man throws,his mother-in-law out the window 
and then tries to blame his Avife. 

3. John Smedick Murder— 1868 

A policeman is killed and his killer silenced to die, 
"demonstrating th^t violence [cannot] prevail in 
thiy Republican Government." Somewhat run-of- 
the-mill but the period of History is interesting. 

4. Benjamin Nathan Murder— 187Q 

One* of the first dimes that makes New 'Yorkers 
thin^their streets are<4iot safe. (An unsolved murder) 

• 5. Ed^rd 'H. Rulloff Burglary and Murder Case- 
, 1870 

Two sto^e clerks are killed in a robbery and two of 
the robbers are drowned crossing a river in their 
escape. After a bizarre trial, E. H. Rulloff is con- 
, victed and hanged. (Case cited in Bloodletters and 
Badmen) 

6.' Avery D.' Putnam Murder— 1871 « 
A UoUey car ride toThurch turns to terror when a 
drunken masher atucks. (A rather cotnmonplace 
litde«murder.)f ' * *^ 
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-7. Jame3 Fi^k Murder— 1872 ' ^ 21. 

- The* great railraad stock 'manipulator is shot to 
dea|h in a hotenrooni by a man he trie^ to swindle. 
^ (Cited in Bloodlettcrs and Badmen) 

8. William J. SharHty Case-^1872 

A murder case involving an parly New York gangster 
'who escapes prison and htfad^ f6r Cuba. 

9: * Charles Goodrich Murder A-4 873. 

Kay? .Stoddard confesses Ao the crime, but other, 
people seem to be better /suspects. 

10. Ifelsey Tar and Feather Outrage— 1873 

A rejected suitor is tarred and feathered by a group of 
the girl's friends, but the jo£e turns grim when six 
Qaonths later the mall's body is fished out of th^ bay. 
(An unsolved case but there i^ S trial.) 

^11. John McKenna Murder— 1874 

A minor political murder involving Tammany Hall 
figure Richard Croker. 

12. James Noe iMurder- 1875 
A ndbbery becomes a homicide when two Wen 
attempt to steal a shipment of feathers. V 

13. Judge Chisolm Murder— 1877 
A Mississippi lynching.of a judge and his family 
because of ^Northern sympathies." 

14. Staten Islantl Mystery— 1878 
A corpse or a young girl is identified after police boil 
her arm/Snd check for an old bone fracture. 

15. Mai7 Eliza Billings Murder— 1878 : 
A shot through an open window kills a woman and 

I " the estranged husband is sought. 

-16. The C. A. Cobb, Jr., Poison Case— 1878 

A wif^ and her lover buy ^si;c ounces of arsenic, 
thirteen grams -of morphine, and *ien' grams o( 
strychnine for "medicinal purposes." 

17. Richard Harrison Smith Murder— 1878 ^ 

* A policeman is murdered in his bed and "offended 
criminals" are questioned. However, in a curious 
incident, "the man's dog which was noted for bar^ 
ing, whenever a stranger-came near was quiet al) 
night." The wife is brdiight to trial. 

*1^. Mary Stannard Murder Case— 1878 * j 

A young pregnant girl is found dead and the chief 
sUspect is "a lay preacher in a denomination of 
Christians which does not permit its teachers to be 

« ^ fathers of bastards." (Unsolved case but there is a 
trial) ^ 

19. Judge Elliot Murder— 1879 r 

♦ A Kentiicky judge is shot by Col. Henry Buford, 
"who since the war continued to exercise his chival- 

•rouS propensities at. odd times." 

20. Jane Hull Murder— 1879 

"An amateur ddte^tive/ in-ihe person of a Boston 
journalist procure[s] the arrest of the guilty party." 
(Somewhat open and shut.) 
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Jennie Cramer's Mysterious Death— 1881 

Was "the Belle of isjew Haven** an arsenic eater or 

did her boyfriend poison her? 

Lamson-John Murder— 1881 

A doctor giv« his wealth>L,lfe)lher-in-law medicine 
that results in his death.. 

I 

Captain A: C. Nutt and Nicholas Bukes Murders— 
1882 N^' 
A son avenges his father's death by killing "a 
crawling creature ip Pennsylvania, DukeS by name, 
who, by«a wicked perversion of law, escaped the 
gallows." 

Rose Clark 'Ambler Murder— 1883 
The Stratford mystery^ as it was called, concerns an 
"infamous oOtrage" and fickle lover. (Unsolved 
casi?.) 

The Rahway Mystery— 1887 

Her tombstone read: "Cruelly Slain, A Woman and 

a SuBnger, aged about 25 years." (Unsolved case) 

Dr. P. H. Ci-onin— 1889 ' ' 

The treasurer of ^n Irish-American Orgamzatioa is 

found dead after discovering some missing funds. 

Helen Potts^Murder— 1891 

A student at Miss Day's Finishing School is found 
poisoned and suspicion falls upon "a' conscientious 
medical student and a young man of the greatest 
honor/' 

Blanche Lamont Murder— 1895 
JFhe bodies of two girls are found in the Emanuel 
Baptist Church and Theodore Durrant is eventually 
hanged. A famous case cited in Bloodletters and 
"^Badmen and other books. 

Josephine Bamaby Murder^ 1891 

A bottle of poison whiskey kills two women and an 

unscrupulous d^lor is brought to light. 

Meyer's Insurance Murder (Baum)— 1893 
A doctor's wife "would go to live with a man as his 
wife, an insurance policy would be taken out, then 
death would soon follow." 

Robert Ross Murder— 1894 

An election day political mvLxdeT^ the streets of" 
New York City.* (A pedestrian ><^se.) 

Mrs. Henry H. Bliss Murder— 1895 
A daughter serves her mother poisoned clam chow- 
der, but a jury believes otherwise. 

Benjamin Pitzel Murder— 1895 
The last cr/me committed by the infamous^ H. H. 
Holmes who once held the Guinness record for most 
murders. A new book just published on Holmes tells 
about his Chicago murder castle and he is cited in 
Bloodletters dnd Bhdpien and A Pictorial History of 
Crimey^ - ^ 

ThfMurder of William Guidensuppe— 1897 
Some boys finds pieces of a man's body dismemi)ered 




by his straying wifeSfhd her fiendish lover. Thou- 
sands attend the viewing at which the body is laid 
out in a beautiful suit and no head. (Mentioned in 
Bloodletters and Badmin) 

35. Emeline Reynolds Murder— 1898 ^ 
A girl goes to the big city tO study opera but is found 
dead' in a rnanr's hotel room. (An unsolved crime) 

36. Kate Adams Murder— 1898 

Poisoned bromo seltzer kiljs the wrong person. A 
case mentioned in Bloodletters and Badmen and A , 
s * Pictorial History ofiCrime. 

37. William Marsh Rice— 1900 

A reared millicttiaire dies mysteriousl> and a surange 
will surfaces. Case mentioned in A Pictonal History 
of Crime. 

38. Frank Young Murder— 19a4 
,A.Fl9radora girl shoots her sugardaddy^ 

William E. Annis MurderTr^l908 
The victim is shot by P(?t^ Hains, Jr. while his 
brother, Thorton, uses a guii to hold members of the 
yBayside Yacht Club . . . at bay A crime of passion 
'^involving the "unwritten law." 
. L,t. Guiseppe Petrosino Murder— 1909 

A detective investigating the Black Hand is mur- 
dered. The first documentation of Mafia influence 
in America. 
. Ocey Snead Murder Case— 1 909 

A young boy foijnd drowned in a bathtub leads 
police to the depraved Wardlaw sisters— a case men- 
tioned 'in Bloodletters and Badmen. 

. Avis Linnell Murder Case— 1911 • 
An innocent young girl goes to the big city and: alas, 
.meets the wrong kind of man. She is found poisoned 
from cyanide of potassium and a Reverend Richeson 
is suspected. 

Louise Beattie Murder— 1911 
On a highway in Richmond, Virginia, a "stranger" 
shoots the wrfe of a prominent banker, but the gun 
mysteriously turns up in the hu^ffl|^ horhe. 
Herfnan Rosenthal Murder— 1912^^^ 
Often called the Becker Case, this murder was called 
"one of the most infamous an^brazen crimes in this 
s country's criminal annals;" Mentioned in Blood- 
letters and Badmen and A Pictorial History of 
Crime. • , 

45. Mrs. William Bailey* Murder— 1914 
A jfolous wife shoots One of her husband's patients. 

46. Baritett Baff Murder— 1914 
The New York "chicken king" is killed in a struggle 
between poultry dealers. 

47. The Oeath of Gaston Calm^tte— 1914 
A Paris woman revengc$ newspaper attacks on her 
husband by killing the editor. 
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48. Dr. C. Franklin Mohr Murder Oise— 1915- .^^ 

Was Dr.' Mohr shot by two men w]io tried to 
him, or did his wife have him killed to inhc^riirflis 
fortune? (A rather short case) 

49. Charles Murray Murder— 1915 

A New York "Jack the Ripper" prowls the streets. A 
short unsolved case, but intriguing. He may have 
appeared again in 191^. 

5)0. Elizabeth Nkhols-^urder— 1915 ' * ^ 
A wealthy widow is strangled and a two-year man- 
' hunt covers three states. ^ ' 

51. Arthur Warr;fin Waite Murder— 1916 

A man sets out to kill his wife and her family using* 
arsenie, ground glass, influenza germs, a nasaUpray 
of. tubercular bacilli, and chlorofGrm. A case men- 
tioned in A Pictorial HistoryAf Crime. 

52.. Daniel Kaber Murder^l919 

In Lake^wood, Ohio, a man is stabbed twenty-four 
ttttt^fand at the autopsy they find enough arsenic 
"in his internal origans to kill four or five tnen." The 
' wife says only that she hired men to ppse as ghosts to 
drive out her husband's evil spirits. 

53. F. R. Andrews Murder Case— 1916 

A poisoning in the Aycher House for Elderly PeofJle 
touches off ap investigation involving an insane 
owner and rumors about other inmate deaths. 

54. Mrs. Walter* Wilkins Murder— 1919 , • , 

A doctor Claims robbel^s killed his wife, but he is 
^^sed of the murder. 

55. Camillo Ciazzo Murder— 192r 

A gang "forces" a man to commit murder, but the 
dead man's ghost leads him jlo confess. An early 
"syndicate" killing involving previous murders. 

56. Luther Beddy Case— 1922 

- A man,sh9ots a policeman in a celebrated case of* 
police brutality. 

57. West End Bank Messenger Robbery— 1923 

Two bank messengers are killed and $43,000 stolen 
in a daring subway holdup. ^ 

58. The Strange DeatTi ot William Nelson McClintock— 
1924 

A millionaire prphan dies after eating poisoned 
oysters and a bacteriologist is ^suspected. 

59. Dr. William Lilliendahl Murder— 1927 

The wife tells a terrifying story of an assault by two 
blacks, but then'a secret lover is found. 

60. Grace 3udd Murder— 1928^ \ 

One 6f the nation's most grislyVcrirtes. The de- 
praved Albert Fish is convicted Of rhurdtr and canni-. 
balism*. * I 

61. .Alfred Lingle Murder— 1930 

A newspaper reporter Is killed and it is discovered 
, • he. had gangster corfnections. 

i 
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62. 



63. 



64. 



65. 



66. 



67. 



68. 



69. 

70. 
7K 

72. 
73. 



The Eugenia Cedarholm Mystery^M930 

A yOung heiress disappears and'Edw^cd Hall begins 

selling her estate, • . 

The 3X Murder^' (Mozynski)— 1930 ' 
A mysterious slayer sends letters to police and -the 
papers stating he is a member of the^Riissian Red 
Diamond League in search of secretf^^apers. 

The Death of Zachary Smith Reynoias^r- 1.932 » 
A shooting ^the homepf th^ wealthy tobaqco heir 
could have Been suiciide or murder. A, determined 
sheriff brings the \vife to trial. - ^ 

E. A. Ridley Murder' Case— 1933 , . 

A wealthy realistate owner, "Old Ridley— ^s he was 
cajled by the East Side folk near his cellar office— 
migl^t have stepped straight out of the pages of 
Dickens." But then he^ and his secretary arejound 
shot to death. 

Samuel Drukman Murder— 1935 » 
TTiis second degree murder is alntost incidental to a 
political scandal which lasts six years. Bribery and 
obstruction of juatfce charges become so prevalent 
that the state supreme court asks fo> the resignation ^ 
of thp District Attorney. 

Walter Liggett Murder— 1935 
The editor ofthe newspaper The Mid-W^st American 
is assassinated because of his atte'mpts to dean up 
vice in Hennepin County, Minnesota. 

Peter Levine Kidnapping— 1938 ^ 
-After 94 days the decapitated kidnap Victim is 
washed ashore on Long Island. To thi^ da> tfie'case 
is "Unsolved and remains highly confidential— the, 
student working on this topic was herself- ques- 
tioned by the FBI who wanted to know hep interes't 
ip the matter. 

Philadelphia Poisoning Ring— 1939 
"Fqr three hundred dollars and upward a witch's 
broth and complete murder instructions were given . 
to greedy, dissatisfied wives who had their husbands 
insured for a minimum of one thousand-dollars." 
Mrs. Wayne. Lonergan Murder- 1943 . - • 
A soldier returns from the seryice ar^l murders his 
wife. (Somewhat open -and shut) 

Sir Harry Oakes Murder— 1943 
Wealthy man murdered in his 6ed in theBahamas— 
a* famous unsolved c^se with more newspaper and 
magazine articles available than any student can 
read. ' - « . ' 

The Willie Earle Lynching— 1947 ' 

/TBmck riian is dragged from a South Carolina jail 

by a group of angry cab drivers. 

Janet JFay Murder— 1949 ' , 

The j5|Dry/o^^ithe sordid "lonely hearts" murders. A 
filrti was done/on this case. 



74. 
75. 
76. 

77. 
78. 

79. 

^ 80! 

81., 
-82, 
-83. 

^ 84. 

85. 
86. 
^87. 
88. 
89. 

90.. 



The* Case of jthe Trdnton SijT- 1951 
A grocer misidentiffes six black youths in a murder 
case* because "theyi.all lopk ^like." T ' ?/ 

Pennsylvania, Turnpike Murders— 1953 
A maniac kills two truck driveiWid wolinds another 
on one of America's, major highways. 

*^Charl^s Bates Murder— 1953 * ' 

A sailor is brutally beaten to death and Paul Pfeffer 
is sentence ^tD death— tl^n another man confesses 
Jo the crimes . * . ' , 

^ The BrooklyA Teenage Killers— 1954 ^ 
Four youths i^olved in a. thrill killing. 
Judge Chilling^th Murder— 1955 
A Florida judge and his wife disappear and years 
later the story is revealed. 

jQsepb Aronowitz Murder Case— 1955 
I^urder and a western Shooi out in the center of New 
YorkXity. 4l 

Emmitt Till Case— 1955 

The famous case of a black youth shot for whistling 
at a white womah inJVlississippi. A bgok has b&n 
written on this murder. 

-Michael Parmer Murder— 1957* 
• A teenage street gang kills a young boy. 
Dr. John Bodkin Adams Case— ^957 ^ 
An* English doctor is accused of kiting his patients. 
The Murder of Barbara Finch— 1?59 
A/amoiis <;ase involving a respected doctor and his 
mistress. Many magazine articles 'here.** 

The Starved Rock Murders (Mrs. .Robert Lindquist, 
et al.)— 1960 

A hiking trip in an Illinois State Park ends in- 
murder.' (A brief .case) 

The Bluebelle Yacht Case— 1961 ) 
TJ|e story of a mysterious wreck at sea and "a itiass 
murder by a berserk man.'* ^ ' ^ 

Wylie-Hoffert Murder— 1963 ' ' 

A'case cited in books, magazines, ancf articles that 
became the basis for the first Kojak television movie. 
Reuben Markowiiz Murder— 1963 
A wealthy gambler tries to cover his World Series 
losses by murdering his bookie. 

Alice Crimmins Case— 1965 
The murder of two children results in the mother's 
arrest. A recent book published on this case. 
Judith Kavanaugh Miirder— 1966 . - 
Two murders linked to a counterfeit ring result in 
charges of "conduct unbecoming a lawyer" against 
K Lee Bailey. 

The Murder of Captain McDonald's Family— 
Did three "hippies" invade an army base or did the* 
officer himself slaught^^-h^is wife and children? 
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IL 

1. 

2l 



4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 



9, 
1. 

4. 



Indians 

The Firsi/Siou5t Uprising— 1B62 
''The brutal savag6 passed a stick through both 
ankles of a woman and dragged her over Uie prairie, ^ 
till from that alone, torn and mangled, she died." , 
The Career of General Hancqck. IndianVighter— 
1867 - 
The Beau Brummel of the plains brings the Indians 
to the treaty table. 

Spotted Tail, Indian Chief- 1869- 1886s . 
A great Sioux leader direct^, his trilJe both on the ' 
field and at the negotiating table in, the war against 
the white man. ^ - . 

The Piegan lifidian Slaughter— 1870 
A tribe of Blackfoot Indians is wiped out by soldiers. ^ 
and sealers fear "they will not be satisfied without^ 
that revenge that an Indian naturally craves." 

The Modoc Indian War— 1872 
Led by Shark Nasty Jim, the Modocs strike back at ^ 
soldiers trying to put them on a reser\'ation. * 
The Cheyenne Indian Uprising— 1874-1878 
The prelude to Little Big Horn. I 
The Nez- Perce Indian War— 1877 ^ ^ 

"The only good Indian is a dead Indian " is how the 
government looked at the Nez-Peree Indian War in^ 
1877. Chief Joseph leads his tribe in a 120-<Jay Avar 
agajnst the United States (;avalry. 
The Ute Indian Uprising— 1 §79 
"The Indian agent decided it would be good for the 
Utes to become farmers, and having come to this^ 
decision, it was perfectly immaterial to hfm that the 
Utes preferred to itve^by hunting." , 
Pdncas Indian Controversy— 1879 - ^ 

"Persecution, trickery, and injustice" by the-Miite^ 
man as4he Indians are "relocated.' £ " ' 



6. Dr. Lincoln Ellsworth Elight Expedition— 1935 
AV^ane flight across tlie Antarctic in which tw<5 me;i 
ire missing for dght weeks as they?cover J ,700 miles'* 
of frozen wasteland. 

IV. Biography . */ ' ^ 

1. " The Career Of Louis KbssUth— 1854-1894 

A Hungarian, statesman comes.to America to "pro- 
cure aid for his revolutionary propagandism." 

2. The Career of John Mllthel and the Slavery Ques- 
tion— 1853^ . / V . , 

An inspiring story of how one man^stirs up emo- 
tions in order to hold on to everything he believes. 

3. ' The-Career of Victoria' Woodhull—lS70 

An early leader in the suffrage movei!t5nt--W7ho 
believed in spirituali^ and* frep .lOve. 

4. The Stormy Career of Reverend T. DeWittTalmage, 
Evangelist— 1879 » - \ ^ 
After his wife's strange death the congregatiqn tries 
to replace him. 

5. Richard" Hobson, the Hero of Santia§6 Bay— 1899 
A hero of the*Spanish-Ameri"can Waf encounters 

*rough times In civilian life. 

6. Emilio Aquinaldo, The Hero of the Philippine 
Insurrection-i-1899 V' 

' A' patriot leads his people algainst theH^J^34^ines. 

7. The Boxing Career of Jack Johnson-^l 910-1915 
The first black^he^vyweight^champion m his bouts 
against th^ "white iiopes,"'' 

v8. The Career of Owen Maddea— 1914-1^64 J • 
One of the few prol^ibilioi^ngstps to vtiirc tp Hot 
Spdngs after an inustric5jr^r€er.^(Cited^in B}ood' ^ 
letters and Badmen.) 



Explorers ^ 

The Search for Sir John Frankli^l^6 



.9. 



Ordeal of Jeremiah, O'Leary— 1915 
A man tries to persuad^America'to avoichwar witti 
Germany but becom^ a fugitive* for his actions 
.against .the United States. 

Battling Siki^ Boxer— 1922 . ^ . ' ^ 

luc oc<iiLn iwi jv."" - — - ^ . - V -,,p' ^ iiingles of West Africa cam^ a man with 

An expedition to find the Northwest Passage f '^ap- theS^ntality of a Bm^aSfLtoad . . . bm the soul of a 

pears amid \n^ny speculations. ^ ^ ,7.^'^^ god." • 
Captain Hall's Arctic Expedition- 1871 ^ * ^^ i^^^^ Ki^Xhocolate, Boxer-1928" 

./V A classy featherweight 'shoots for the titfe. • 



A search for the missing Sir John Frai?kUnTesulty^ 
a strange de^th. * * * 




Salomon ^Andree Arctic Expedition— 1897^^ 
' A polar voyage elids in tragedy. 
Captain Robert F. Scott's Antarctic Expedition^ 
1912 ^ °" 
An early journey to the Sc^th Pole endf in tragedy- 
amid "the eternal silence of the great white desert," 
j\lf Wegener Greenland Expeditfon— 1930 , 
A German expedition^led by a fanfcd^xplorer xofdX 
!n tle^th. ' ' " 

r— , ': ^ 




\t TThe BuUfightiiig Career of Sidney franklin— 1^29 
\T;he Onlf^American buhfighters.to make it big in 
.^^pam. His fights were brpadcast^on the radio in this 

* country. ' ' . ^ * « 

. The Criminal Career of, Jack "Legs" Diamond— 
192^^1931' ' • /• 

ThQ famous gangster and his^friends make news 
until gunmen catch up to hiiji ija a hotel room. • 



V 
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14. TlieCriminaJ Careerof Arthur Fleg^nheimer— 1931 
Dutch Schultz; from beer runner to gang lord. A 
book has been published on his life. 

The Religious Career of Father Divine-- 1930 
A '^messenger from /6od" offers paradise to those 
who give him all their worldly goods. 

The Boxing Career, of Primo Camera— 1930-1936 
The circus su-ong^an.whom ^ngsters promoted to 
world champion. Sports reporters never tired of 
making fun of him. 

The Saga of Winnie Ruth Judd— 1931-1971 
The famous trunk murderess keep3 escaping from 
prison. Recent book puBlished on her life. 

The Trials of^itz Kuhn— 1936-1949 
A leader of the German-American Movement meets 
rough opposition when war breaks out. 

Harry Brides, Labor Leader— 1938-1952 
The struggle of ^rly labor unions is dramatized by 
an attempt to dejaort one of its early organizers. 



II. 



16. 



17. 



18 



19 



1. 



8. 



9. 



10. 
V 



Potpourri : 

The Sayer-Heenan Boxing Match— 1860 
An English bout that ends in a near riot. 
Sir Roger Charles Tichbom^ Identity Case— 1871 
Tht case used as thedtesis of numerous fictional 
series impersonati^Rrom Mark Twain's time to 
toHay. An enormous amount of material here and a 
few books. 

The James H. Ingersoll Forgeries— 1873 

Boss Tweed and Company build a new court house. 

Hank Smith, Swindler— 1872 

A Tammany Hall police:, commissioner cheats the 
city. 

The Henry Ward BeechecTheodore Tilton Tt^l— 
1873 • , ^ 

A famous minister is accused of adultery. 

Brigham Young's Divorce— 1875 \ 

The famed Mormon leader is sued for divorce by his 
1 twenty-sixth wife. 

Mountain Meadow Massacre— 1877 
Brutal murders of men, womtTn and children, kept 
secret for over 15 years, damage the Mormon faith. 
Books have been written on this topic. - 

The Wreck of the Metropolis— 1878 

A steamship breaks apart at sea with great loss oi 
life. 

Itfie Johnstown Flood— 1889 ^ 

The day the dam broke and caused one of Pennsyl- 
vania's greatest tragedies. . 

The James^H. Edgar'"Suicide" Case— 1890' 

/A brazen s\\dndler seeks unclaimed bodies to cpUeci 

an inheritance. ^ - * * * 



12. 
-13. 

14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 

;i8. 

19. 

20. 
21. 

2Z 

•s.. 

24. 
25.' 



Robert Thorpe Murde/^d Riot— 1900 
The murder of a.policeman leads to "racial inci- 
dents." The^eiv York Times believed "the cause of 
all the tpouble [was] that many negroes who live on 
money^upplied by wonien are so dangerous that 
th^>^incite the rtst of them to rioti" 

Dynamite Conspiracy— 1912' 

The defendants claim "killing is not murder if done 
in a class war." 

, Dr. Friedrich Franz Friedmann's Tuberculosis 

Treatment— 1913 
r. . _ . . 

A , German scienust becomes a millionaire with a 
"secret formula" derived from turtles. 

Clafa Ellert Rape and Scandal-^ 1914 t> 
A city administration is disgraced. 
Grover Cleveland Bergdoll Draft Case— 1914-1944 
A man hides in his mother's house to escape World 
War l and weaves a fantastic story of buried gold in 
the Maryland* mountains. 

The Shooting of J. P. Morgan— 1915 

A crazed gunman goes after the wealthy philanthro- 
pist, j 

The Controversy Surrounding the Film Btrth of a 

Hollywood's first great movit seems to promote the 
' Ku Klux Klan. » 

Edith Cavell Spy Case— 1915 

An English woman is executed for helping people 

flee Belgium ia W6rld War L — - 

The Movies GonTo War— 1916 
Hollywood is motivated to "make stronger soldiers, 
stir {)atriotism,pand create prejudice against the 
Kaiser." Cast ot thousands. 

The Movie Censorship Campaign— 1919 • 

Too much sex and violence on the saeen bfings a 

crackdown. 

The, Fatty Arbuckle Scandal— 1921 
A starlet is foundT^^oVt^hed to death'* at a wild 
Hollywood party and the 35,0-pound film comedian 
is brought to trial. A farnous case. 

J^es A..Stillman Divorce Case— 1921 

A )bizarre trial of co-respondents and suits and 

couWrsuits among the 1920's beauti'ful people. 

Izzy E^tein and Moe Smith, Prohibition Agents— 
1922 , . * • 

"lliey're not a bit &low and never takedough,/TheV 
change thdf appearance where ever they go,/ 
Wonderful fellows are Izzy and Moe." 

The Antigonish Ghost (Prince)— 192^ ^ 
Unexplained-fires^ noises, and strange occurrences 
take place in a sparsely inhabited valley deep in* the 
woods and mountains of Nova Scotia. 

Earl Carroll and the Bathtub Party Case— 1926 
A wild theatre R^pif with the host serving bootleg ' 



' alcohol from a bathtub in which a nude chorils girl 
is immersed. Shocking! ^ 

26. The controversy over the play Green ^a5/urtf5— 1930 
Was this drama deeply religious, blasphemous, 
racist, or a humble view of how blacks envision ''De 
Lawd"? / 

27. John > O'Connell, Jr.,' Kidnap Case— 1933 

A w^lthy brewery t)wner is abducted by "the na- 
tion'Flast organized kidnapping ring." 
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28, Donald L. Robinson Disappearance— 1937- 
Spies, forged documents, and fraudulent passports 
in Stalin^s Russia on the eve of World War II.' 

29. The College Basketball Scandals— 1951 
Crooked gamblers inVade the campus. 
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